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ABSTRACT 

This guide is intended to provide assistance in 
developing, organizing, and operating vocational instructional 
program (VIP) advisory committees. It is designed to bo useful for 
secondary or postsecondary programs that offer training for an 
occupation or cluster of occupations. The guide is a compilation of 
suggestions, illustrations, and problem-based examples of procedures. 
It begins with a content overview outlining chapter purposes and 
audience and a self-assessment checklist that can help readers 
determine the usefulness of each chapter. The first section, "The 
Mission," xplains what a VIP committee is, why it is important, what 
its functi ns are, and how to organize one. The second second, "The 
Structure," addresses committee structure, including charter; member 
qualifications, skills, and responsibilities; and officers. The third 
section, "The Activity," is composed of a chapter on effective 
operation, including typical problems faced by a VIP committee; a 
chapter on strategies and techniques for meetings, orientation, 
recordkeeping, rec'ogni tion , reporting, self-evaluation, conflict 
resolution, technical assistance, and public relations; and a chapter 
comparing group activity techniques and assessing their 
effectiveness. Appendixes include an informational brochure for 
prospective members, an outline of a new member handbook, resources 
available from the states, addresses of state vocational directors 
and advisory committees, instructions on the use of six group 
management tools, descriptions of exemplary programs, and references. 
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READER^S GUIDE 

WHAT IS THE PURPOSE OF THE GUIDE? 

This dociiment is intended as a self-contained reference for members of 
Vocational Instructional Program (VIP) Advisory Committees, However, the 
materials may be useful to other audiences because the Guide provides specific 
answers to A wid^ range of questions. For example, it describes; 

' '» 

. what VIP Advisory Committees are and what they do; 

how to organize a VIP Advisory Committee; 

, how to manage the work of a VIP Advisory Committee; and - 

. what better practices from effective* VIP Advisory Committees can be 
replicated. 

The purpose is to provide assistance in developing, organizing, and oper- 
ating new or existing VIP Advisory Committees, Portions of the Guide should 
be useful to state education officials, local education agency or institution 
officials, vocational administrators, vocational instructors, VIP Committee 
officials, VIP Committee members and teacher trainers/educators. Since these 
are very different audiences, not all sections of the Guide will be useful to 
each audience. Head only thkt material which may be useful to you and disre- 
gard the rest. Further, please read selectively; as a Resource Guide, it is 
not necessarily intended to be read from cover-to-cover, in one reading, or by 
a single audience. Some of the materials are written about basic Committee 
activity for an audience of Committee members or new Committees, If what you 
are reading does not fit your needs, please recognize that the material was 
written for a variety audiences and move ahead to other materials or topics. 

The content focuses on^V>IP Advisory Committees for vocational/technical 
instinic tional programs, programs that offer training for an occupation or clus- 
ter of occupations. It does not address to general Local Advisory Councils for 
Vocational Ti;ducation (LACVE's). Even so, some of the materials about commit- 
tee operations should be useful resources for operating any kind of committee 
or councils 



Mditionally , the Guide is designed to be useful either for secondary or 
postsecondary level programs. Sometimes examples or illustrations for. each 
level are included; other times you must adapt the material to your own situa- 
tion. ^Also notice that in two cases terms have been used interchangeably: 
(l) "occupational" and "vocational" and (2) "trainee" and "student." Use of 
these terms does .not denote a distinction between high school and community 
college/technical institute levels. Moreover, the terms "institution" and 
"local educational agency" are used as general descriptions for the educational 
unit in which the training program is located. 

Two other terms used in the materials also need definition. First, "eco- 
nomic employment community" and "business community" are used interchangeably 
and mean all wor^k settings in which program graduates are or might be employed. 
Second, "governing board" refers to'the board of trustees, school board, or 
board for vocational-technical educational ~ whichever is the governing board 
or final authority for the local educational agency or institution. 

HOW IS THE tfUIDE DESIGNED? 

The Guide is a compilation of suggestions and "how to's" derived from 
descriptive materials prepared by the states, empirical studies, training 
materials, and printed materials from a sample of exemplary VIP Advisoipr 
Committees. Suggestions are exactly that — suggestions. They are neilther 
prescriptive nor proscriptive, but rather illustrations and ideas. Adapt and 
use whatever is applicable to your aifcuation and disregard the rest. 

The format was selected to help you use the materials. It offers step-by- 
step directions for using the included tools and techniquejs, and contains 
illustrations and problem-based examples of what procedures might be used and 
how. Moreover, references have been kept to a minimum and often are presented 
in separate sections called "Additional Information" at the end of uni. ts or 
the Guide. Further, the loose leaf style is intended to allow you to select 
and reproduce single pages or entire chapters of the materials. 

Given the different audiences that may use portions or these m'aterials, 
refer to the following illustration to assist you in selecting material that 
may be appropriate to your situation, 
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WHAT PARTS OP THE GUIDE MAY BE OP PARTICULAR INTEREST TO YOU? 



There follows a brief self-assessment for a VIP Advisory Conunittee, '^en 
a Committee answers "no" to one of three questions, the materials in the chap- 
ter under which the question is grouped may be of value to members* 

VIP COMMITTEE SELF-ASSESSMENT 
Issues Discussed in Chapter Two 
•■"YES NO 

!• Is the role and responsibility of the Committee in relation to 

the program administration explained clearly? 

2* Does the Committee advise or assist the instnictional program 
in the areas of: , 

evaluating items such as instructional materials, competency 
levels, and program outcome? 
planning and remodeling facilities? 
working with trainees? 
securing resources? 
providing instructional assistance? 

planning courses of instruction and generating support for 
the current program? 

3, ^oes your Committee have an annual work plan that specifies: 

a, goals and objectives? 

b, timelines for activities? 

c, assignments of responsibility? 

d, sTOggested strategies? 

4. Are members aware of the specifics of the Committee's work plan? 

[ ' 5. Does the work plan provide both for short-time goals/activities 

and for the long-range focus of the Committee? 

6, Do all Committee members participate in developing and revising 

the work plan at the beginning of each new year? 

issues Discussed in Chapter Three 

1. Is provision made for Commi-ttee permanence and continuity?' 

2, Are members selected because of their: 
interest? 

Icriowledge and experience? 
reputation? 
willingness to serve? 

employment in the target trade, craft or occupation? 
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YES NO 



3. Are members recruited from occupations in the employment 

community that are served by the program? 

4* 1^ there a charter or constitution for the VIP Advisory Committee 
that specifies: 

a. term of service? 

b. number of. members? 

c. reappointment of members? 

d* Tol^ and responsibility of the Committee? 

e* qualifications of members &r officers? 

5. Are .members officially appointed by institutional authorities? 

6* Are current trainees or recent graduates of the program included 

as Committee members? 

7. Is there a specific provision in your charter or by-laws that 

' provides for the replacement of members who do not contribute? 

I 

. 8* Are the responsibilities of Committee officers clearly delineated? 

Issues Discussed in Chapters Four and Five 
YES NO ' 

1. Are Committee members involved and eager to contribute to the 
work effort? 

2, Is the work atmosphere of your Committee supportive? 

3. Is the time spent during Committee meetings focused on tasks 
related to the work planned and specific agenda? 

A. Are members reminded of upcoming meetings well in advance? 

• 5. Do the discussions at meetings follow the agenda? 

6. Are background- materials made available for all issues that the 
Committee must address? 

?• Is publicity provided for important Committee activities? 

8. Are dates, locations, and times established for meetings at the 

beginning at each year? 

9. Are specific orientation and training activities provided for new 
members? 

10. Are Committee recommendations presented in writing? 
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YES NO 

} 11. Are ra-embers recognized for outstanding service to the Committee 

12, Are officers elected from among the exp^riene^ed Com^aittee 

members who are private sector representatives? 

13. Does tire iristnictor (or* other school personnel) serve as 

Qx-officio member of the Committee? 

14. Does your Committee evaluate itac own .activities in terms of: 

a, meetings? 

b, work process? 

c. work product? 

15. Does your Committee establish and operate under its own by-laws 
that specify: 

^ a, rules of operation within meetings? 

b. numbers of meetings per year? 

c, rules on how decisions and/or consensus will be reached? 

16, Is conflict used and dealt with positively within the Committee 

' Issues Discussed in Chapter Six 

1. Are group task management and decision-making techniques used 

in the Committee? 

^ 2. Does the Committee have a systematic, sue cessfur^ method for 

reaching a decison and involving all Committee members in the 
decision-making process? 



CHAPTER ONE ; 
AN INTRODUCTION TO VOCATIONAL INSTRUCTIONA L 
PROGRAM (VIP) ADVISORY COMMI'"' -. .^S 

WHAT ARE VIP ADVISORY COMMITTEES? 

Vocational Instructional Program (VIP) Advisory Committees are formally 
constituted groups of volunteers who share an expert, working knowledge of the 
job tasks and competency requirements for specific target occupations. Drawn 
primarily from the private sector (but with appropriate public -sector employer 
representation), the principal purpose of this officially appointed body is to . 
maintain and improve the quality and impact of instruction in programs that 
prepare workers for the target occupations. The Committees provide advice in" 
aroas such as occupational performance specifications, instructional objec- 
tives, equipment selection, facility layout and modification, job requirements, 
credentials, program articulation, labor market needs/trends/opportu^ities , 
instructor competencies and retraining strategies, and student recruitment and 
orientation. 

WHAT DO WE KNOW ABOUT VIP ADVISORY COMMITTEES, AND WHY ARE THEY IMPORTANT? 

While much useful data is available on federally-mandated advisory groups 
such as State and Local Advisory Councils for Vocational Education, there is 
limited knowledge about VIP Advisory Committees because they have received 
little systematic study or attention in vocational education literature of 
recent vintage. One purpose of the effort that produced this Resource .aide 
was to collect and summarize available printed information on the operation, 
organization and n-mber of VIP Advisory Committees across the nation. It must 
eiplphasized that this is a first effort at compiling significant census data 
on the quantity and nature of VIP Committees. This effort is not meant to be 
exhaustive, but rather provided as a useful beginning in the process of iden- 
tifying private sector participation in vocational education. The following 
generalizations are the results of this process: 



. VIP Advisory Coramltteea are one of the oldest forms of assistance to 
vocational-technical -education. VIP Advi.sory Committeep operated as 
*'trade/' "advisory/' or "craft committees" for most of the 20th century. 
As enrollments in all vocational education programs grew^ so too did - the 
need to gonerate a name for instructional advisory committees that would 
include all trades, occi oations and. crafts. As a result, the name Voca- 
tional Instructional Pro^^ram (VIP) Advisory Committee was coined. Its 
focus is to advise instructional programs on the necessary skills, atti- 
tudes and knowledge that entry-level workers and/or retrained workers 
must have in order to 'function effectively on the job., Its goal is to 
improve the effectiveness of the instructional, programs themselves. 

• VIP Advisory Committees focus on specific instructional programs that 
prepare workers for particular target jobs or clusters of related occu - 
pa^tions. They are concerned with maintaining and improving the instruc- 
tional programs, making sure instruction is job specific, current, and 
competency based. ^ 

. VIP Advisory Committees are communitj^'-based , with membership drawn from 
the employment community. Employment community is broadly defined as 
any local business, industry, or organization that hires instructional 
program graduates to fill the program's target jobs. Often Committee 
members are the '^consumers'* of the instructional program; employers or 
work supervisors of graduates. 

. VIP Advisory Committees are officially authorized by the governing 
bodies of the local educational agency or institution in which the 
instructional program is located. Authorization usually includes a 
formal statement of mission, authority, i*esponsibility and role. 

. VI? Advisory Committees are advisory in nature. They prov* sugges- 
tions, recomnenditions, information and assistance to the xstructional ^ 
program as it relates to the job. site. Advice more often .'oncerns what 
is taught rather than how it is taught. Moreover, the advice carries 
the weight of carefully considered suggestion; VIP Committees do not 
Administer programs, nor do they set program policy. 

. VIP Advisory Committees produce tangible benefits. Students receive 
more effective training and have smoother school-to-work transitions; 
employers hire better prepared workers; and the training programs enjoy 
the support of the local employment community and operate more effec- 
tively and efficiently as a result of CoraLiittee activity^ 

• VIP Advisory Committees create partnership? between schools and ^he 
employment community. They facilitate communication, which improves 
training programs, enhances community awareness of and support for the 
programs, and promotes the employment of well-trained program graduates. 

. VIP Advisory Committees are improvement-directed. They promote con- 
structive and necessary change within a training program or institution. 
They generate and transmit new ideas to the prograu from the emplojrment 
community and from the program to the employment community. Suggestions 
are conveyed ^s carefully considered recommendations^. 
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VIP Advisory Conunittees are goal-oriented. Not only do they operate 
from an annual work plan that sets fprth the Committee's primary purpose 
and specific objectives for the year, hut they also focus on the overall 
goal of promoting the highest quality vocational education programs. 

VIP Advisory Committees are used by the majority of vocational instruc- 
tional programs t Estimates and actual counts of programs with Commit- 
• tees suggest that 75 to 100 percent of all secondary and post-se'*' ndary 
instructional programs use Committees. Additionally, this data . .jgests 
that a higher percentage (almost 100 percent) of instructional programs 
located in vocational high schools, area vocational schools, technical 
institutes, and community colleges use VIP Advisory Committees than do 
programs located in comprehensive secondary schools. 

VIP Advis-ory Committees are not mandated by federal legislation .but are 
required by State law or regulation in several states. 

VIP Advisory Committee size ranges from 3 to 40 members,. The average 
number of members ranges from 5 to 8 persons per Committee. Larger 
Committees seem to be associated with area vocational schools, technical 
institutes, and community colleges, and especially those instructional 
programs located in more densely populated areas. Smaller Committees 
seem to be associated with comprehenisve high schools located in less 
densely populated areas, 

VIP Advisory Committees are composed of members whose terms of service 
range from one to five years. The tendency appears to be a term of one 
to three years. Some programs, especially in rural areas, .seem to 
appoint members to terms of indefinite length. 

VIP Advisory Committees serve all types of vocational instructional 
programs. However, because of tho number of programs, the greater 
portion Committees serve technical and industrial programs. 

VIP Advisory Committees usually serve a single instructional program • 
such as data processing, tool and die making, or X-ray technician. 
However, sometimes single Committees serve instructional programs for a 
cluster of occupations such as automotive, metal work, or personnel 
services. Often, when Committees advise a cluster of instructional • 
programs, the programs seem to be located in areas with limited numbers 
of target occupation employers and employees who are available to serve. 

Two other variations were noted regarding the generalization that VIP 
Advisory Committees serve a single instructional program. First, 
sometimes a single Committee serves two separate but content-similar 
instructional programs in the same institution; for example, the same 
Committee may advise both post-secondaiy and adult welding programs in 
the same institution. Second, occai^ionally the Local Advisory Council 
for Vocational Education serves both as a general committee and a VIP 
Committee. In such situations, the work for a particular instructional 
program seems to be done by a specialized subcommittee of the general 
committee. 
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. VIP Advisory Committeeg are composed primarily of private-sector 
employers, employees, and supervisors, with the usual range falling 
between 65 to 100 percent of the total meml^ership drawn from these 
categories. The mean for Committees from states with available public 
data is 83 percent. Committee members who are not private-sector repre- 
sentatives include representatives of public sector employers, represen- 
tatives of labor unions or trade associations, parents, students, and 
instructors. Parents seem to serve most often on secondary level 
programs, while public sector employers soem to serve most often on 
post-secondary programs. Students and inst motors may be involved at 
any level. However, often when instructors are counted as Committee 
members, they are included on the membership roll, but serve in an 
ax-officio capacity, 

• VIP Advisory Committees involve thousands of persons in the vocational 
education enterprise. For programs in the 16 states and territories for 
which reliable* printed data were availabJa, approximately 2*''0,950 per- 
sons served on VIP Advisory Committees. Of this total number, approxi- 
mately 207 » 150 persons were private sector employees, employers, or 
supervisors. Other members were students, public sector employers, 
union and trade association representatives, parents, and instructors. 
The state-by-state estimates are illustrated in Table 1. 

Useful data available from 17 other states and territories — New 
Hampshire, Colorado, Missouri, Iowa, New Mexico, Michigan, Georgia, 
Oklahoma, New Jersey, District of Columbia, Ohio, Hawaii, Kentucky, 
vfashington, Idaho, Arkansas, and Kansas — suggest that an estimated 
256,700 persons serve on VIP Advisory Committees in those states. Using 
the mean percentage of members who are private sector representatives 
(33 percent) from states where more comjplete information is available, 
one estimates that approximately 213 » 100 of the total number of members 
are private sector representatives. Thus, for the 33 states and terri- 
tories with available data, approximately 420,250 private sector repre- 
sentatives serve on secondary and post-secondary VIP Advisory Committees, 

Through data collection, states and territories were divided into tWo 
groups, one group with estimates of VIP Advisory Committee membership and one 
group without such information. In order to generate an estimate of total VIP 
Advisory Committee membership, and private-sector membership, one must compare 
the two groups of states and extrapolate ftfom that comparison. Corapar(ing the 
two groups requires making the following assumption: that in any data that 
enters into the extrapolation there is no ^difference between the states that 
reported VIP Advisory Committee data and the states that did not, 

/ • / 

Once having made this assumption, if one examines enrollment datA, one 
finds that 58 percent of the secondary vocational enrollees and 60 pbrcent of 

* Reliable data means data that could be cross-referenced. 
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the post-secondary vocational enrollees are served in programs in 33 states and 
territories for which there is some informaton on VIP Advisory Committees. 
Therefore, approximately 40 percent of the secondary and postsecondary enrol- 
lees are served in the remaining 24 states and territories. This also means 
that approximately 40 percent of .the total VIP Committee membership should be 
located in these 24 states and territories • Converted to number of members, 
this means that approximately 260,150 private sector members serve on VIP 
Advisory Committees in these 24 states. This brings the estimate of the total 
private sector membership estimate to approximately 700,400 persons, nation- 
wide. While this number is tentative at best, extrapolated from a variety of 
data and data sources, it nevertheless suggests the size of the Vxr* Advisory 
Committee enterprise. 
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Table 1: 
VIP COMITTEE MEMBERSHIP* 



APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF** 



PRIVATE SECTOR 

STATE COMMITTEES COMMITTEE MEMBERS COMMITTEE MEMBERS 



1 

1 • 










4>550 


c • 








0,200 


4,950 




Maryland 


1^800 




10,350 


8,600 


4 


Virginia 


850 


• 


4,250 


3,550 


5. 


South Carolina 


1,900 




10,350 


9,300 


6. 


Tennessee 


3,200 




19,300 


18,950 


7. 


Illinois 


9,450 




56,550 


53,750 


8. 


Indiana 


9,900 




59,400 


49,300 


9. 


Oregon 


1,400 




11,000 


6,000 


10. 


Alaska 


1,200 




5,850 


3,850 


11. 


South Dakota 


2,000 




9,850 


8,200 


12. 


^Jorth Dakota 


650 


•t 


9,000 


7,050 


13. 


Utah 


2,150 




10,650 


8,850 


U. 


Virgin Islands 


25 




250 


200 


15. 


Nebraska 


600 




3,750 


3,750 


16. 


Florida 


2,000 




19,650 


16,300 




TOTALS 






2/^0,. 950 


207.150 



Data sources include projections, estimates, and count from: (l) the 
Annual Staff Plana for Vocational Education, (2) the National Center for 
Educational Statistics, (5) the State Vocational Education Agencies, and 
(4) mailing liata/rosters of VIP Advisory Committees, 

The numbers in the table may .understate the actual counts in some cases due 
to incomplete data. 
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CHAPTER TtfO t 
FUNCTIONS OF VIP ADVISORY COMMITTEES. 



1 
\ 
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vIthat is the nature of advice? 

Vocational Instructional Program (VIP) Advisory Committees inform, assist 
and advise on the operational aspects of vocational-technical education pro- 
\ grams for target occupations. This involves studying instructional- related 
\ issues and recommending coutses of action on topics ranging from necessary 
; outcome competencies to instructor trade s^kills. 

Because Committee members have expert knowledge about target trades, occu- 

\ 

pations, and crafts and because the Committee ti^s chartered authority granted 
by the governing board of the local education ag^cy or institution. Committee 
advice is taken seriously by training program officials. However, as advice. 
Committee activity is limited to sxiggestions , recommendations afid assistance. 
Committee authority does not include administrative or fiscal control of the 
program; these responsibilities are reserved for the local education agency or 
institution. More specifically, only the institutions governing board can 
establish policy for the training program, adopt text books for courses, and 
hire/fire instructors. 

IN WHAT AREAS IS ADVICE APPROPRIATE? 

Any aspect of the instructional program that deals with job requirements 
for target occupations is the legitimate concern of a VIP Advisory Committee, 
Recommendations and advice should be provided to institutional or local educa- 
tion agency officials in the following areas of concern: 

\ 

Planning Courses 1 

VIP Advisory Committees usually take an active role in planning course out- 
lines and instructional outcomes. While school officials do most of the detailed 
planning, VIP Committees often assist with activities such as: 
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Identifying specific skills, attitudes and knowledge required for 
target occupations;. 

Determining proficiency levels or competence standards and suggesting 
testing methods; 

Reviewing and recommending instructional materials; 

Establishing target outcomes and objectives for training; 

Suggesting specific cooperative or production work to be included in 
the instructional program; 

Designating target occupations for instructional programs; and - 

Recommending methods for certifying the skills, knowledge and attitudes 
of program graduates. 

The VIP Advisory Committee's particular concern should be ensuring that,, 
training materials accurately reflect changing technology, and that competen- 
cies reflect actual work requirements. TSmphasis is placed on what to teach, 
not how to teach. 

Planning Facilities 

A 

Given their business perspectives, VIP Advisory Committees provide ' valuable 
assistance in designing and remodeling school-based training faollities* Among 
typical Committee activities are:' 

Suggesting needed equipment equivalent to those of community work places; 

Determi*^-^ ng the type and quantity of tools, supplies* and materials 
needed or training activities; 

Recommending and locating cooperative training stations in work 
settings as alternatives to school facilities; 

Recommending an appropriate lay-out of shop or laboratory facilities 
to simulate work experience and enhance training; and - 

Reviewing safety training aspects of the instruction program. 
forking with Trainees 

VIP Advisory Committees can provide assistance in working with program 
enrollees. Possible activities include: 
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Helping establish selection criteria for students, especially when 
training involves- on-the-job experiences in the community; 

Assisting with guidanqe and placement of program graduates; 

Recruiting trainees for the program; and - 

Supporting atudent organizations, competitions, scholarships and award 
Securing Resources 

Often VIP Advisory Committees directly and indirectly assist training pro- 
grams in securing financial support. Some of the resource activities in which 
Committees participate are the following: 

Securing donations or loans of equipment, materials, supplies and 
samples; 

Providing in-kind services related to on-the-job training and super- 
vision of students; 

Providing direct funding for program expenditures and/or trainee 
scholarships; 

Providing classroom space and training sites in production areas so 
that enrollees can receive and on-the-job instruction; 

Supporting requests for local appropriations; and - 

♦ Recruiting assistance from other members of the employment community. 

Supplementing Instructicm 

Often VIP Advisory Committee members play active roles in student training 
including: 

Serving as guest lecturers, substitute instn^ctors or consultants to 
demonstrate occupationally specific skills; 

Providing facility tours and field experience for trainees; 

Establishing on-the-job training stations for cooperative vocational 
education; and - 

.i 

Suggesting guest lecturers. 
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Aaaiating Instructors 

VIP Advisory Committees often aid instructors in relating instruction to 
community needs by: 

Suggesting and arranging for appropriate in-service training for 
instructors and program administrators; 

Providing technical assistance and information on new production 
methods, items and techniques; and - 

Showing interest in particular problems and providing suggestions for 
solutions. 

Planning Program 

VIP Advisory Committees can provide great assistance in overall program 
planning because they often have more specific and useful infoirmation about the 
trends in the local community than do the school officials or representatives 
of Local Advisory Councils for Vocational Education (LACVE*s). Among the 
specific program-planning services performed by Commitees are the following: 

. Evaluating and recommending improvements in program elements such as 
objectives, instructional materials, outcomes, work procedures, and 
f.:llow-up on program graduates; 

Establishing lalor market, human resource and manpower needs, trends 
and opportunities for target occ^dpations; 

Defining necessary oocupationally-related competencies and experiences 
for instructors; and - 

Recommending potential instructors willh appropriate educational, 
business and industrial experience. 

Coordinating and Supporting Programs 

In addition to direct support services, VIP Advisory Committees also can 
generate a gre^t deal of community support for the program. The Committee can 
help by: 

. Serving as a communication channel between the training program, local 
educational agency or institution and the employment community; 
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Facilitating the linking of the instructional program with emerging 
computerized national information networks; 

Assisting in briijging about agreements between the vocational program 
and similar programs at other institutions within the economic 
community; 

. ' Speaking on behalf of employera and employees of/from target 
occupations; 

Helping the local education agency or institution inform the community 
of new and/or needed occupational programs; 

Generating interest 'and support for the program within the employment 
community; 

, Networking the program into existing community trade, crafts, and 
occupational associations and groups; and - 

.• Representing a particular occupation and instructional program on the 
institution's Local Advisory Council for Vocational Education, 

HOW DO SUCCESSFUL VIP ADVISORY CO.MMITTEES ORGANIZE THEIR EFFORT? 

Successful VIP Advisory Committees are the result of careful planning, hard 

work, focus and commitment on the part of all members. The jCommittee's annual 

work plan is the vehicle through which it organizes responsibilities and 
directs its work toward common goals. 

A written work plan is the first product of Committee activity each school 
year. In preparing the work plan, Committee members decide together on the 
focus, goals, and objectives of the Commit-feee, in addition to time commitments 
and resource needs for the year. The work plan's degree of formality will vary 
from Committee to Committee. At a minimum, the focus, goals and general stra- 
tegies for implementation should be recorded and distributed to all Committee 
members. Furthermore, the work pi a should be used by the Executive Committee 
to monitor and direct the Committee's work throughout the year. Figure 2.1 
illustrates a suggested format for an annual work plan. 

Because planning is a rational process, the steps Committees take in 
developing their work plans should be similar. 
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step 1; Satabliah Priorities > Ooala and Objectives for the Year 



Each VIP Advisory Committee focuses its responsibilities on several 
priority issues relating to the instructional program it serves, Vithin each 
priority area, the Committee will set* specific goals reflecting what it hopes 
to accomplish. Objectives represent specific actions- that will be taken in 
achieving those goals, A statement of objectives contains measurable indices 
and time limits in order to. direct the actions and -assess progress. 

Figure 2.1: 
FORMAT FOR ANNUAL WORK PLAN 

Specific priorities, and goals for year 1984«-85 : 

Secure new press equipment for print shop. 

Improve x,ne skills of program graduates by updating the curriculum and 
making the training more job specific. 

Objectives related to goal #2 : 

, Establish six additional work/training stations in the community for 
cooperative work-study. 

Review instructional materials to assess their degree of congruence 
with identified on-the-job knowledge competency requirements. 





EXPECTED 




TIME PERIOD 




RBSPOlfSIBILITY 




QUALITY 


REQUIRED 


FOR 


REQUIRED 


?0R 


OBJECTIVE 


OUTCOMES 


ACTIVITIES 


ACTIVITIES 


RESOURCES 


ACTIVITY 


Batablish 6 cev 


. Training position 


• Contact trade associ- 


• September 


0 


Subcommittee 


Indus try- based 




ationst unions, civic 


15 - 30 




on industry 


work/training 




clubs to spread word 






relations: 


stations 










R. Brown 




. Improved skiXli of 


. Contact 20 private 


• October 


0 


W, Oreert'^ 




prograa graduates 


businesses 


1 - 15 




B.D. Smith 




. Improved conaunlty 


• Pollotf«-up busineuses 


. October 


0 






support 


and contacts with 


15 - 30 










visit and letter 










. Improved placement 


• Saours letters 


November 


Secretarial/ 








offering positions 


1 - 30 


postage 








for trainees 
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The VIP Advisory Committee will set its priorities based upon a systematic 
study and discussion of the needs of both the instructional program and the 
job. Work plans from previous years, as well as descriptions and perceptions 
provided by instructors, administrators and employers, will suggest a number 
of issues or topics for the Committee to consider. 

Once a set of priorities has been suggested, the Committee must decide on 
which to concentrate during the upcoming year. Often the Committee may use a 
group management procedure such as the Nominal Group or Decision Matrix tech- 
niques in order to select the two; issues of greatest importance and interest 
to the membership. These techniques are described in Appendix E of this 
Resource Guide. 
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After settir ■ priorities, the Committee should develop one or two written 
"goal statementi. for each priority issue. Among the action verbs that VIP 
Advisory Committees commonly use in goal statements are: provide, promote, 
increase, decrease, suggest, change, offer, train, establish, and review. 
Figure 2.2 suggests a goal statement rmat. 

Objectives are more specific statements that suggest strategies and interim 
targets for accomplishing goals. Moreover, because they are measurable, they 
facilitate assessing the degree to which goals are achieved. Figure 2.2 
includes a structure for writing Committee objectives. 

Figure 2.2: 
GOAL STATEMENT FORMAT " 

The (name of VIP Advisory Committee) will (action verb) (vhat) 
for (what general purpose) 

♦ * ♦ ♦ # 

STATEMENT OF OBJECTIVES FORMAT 
To faction verb) (what event or activities) for achieving 
(goal) by (when) , 
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VIP Advisory Committees often use action verbs such as prepare, develop, 
charge, increase, improve, present, reduc^, decrease, stimulate, assess, 
involve, and create in vriting statements of objectives. 

Remember, the Committee must discuss thoroughly each issue before devel- 
oping goals and oijjectives. It must decide both what ;«rill be accomplished and 
why it is important. The anticipated results must justify the activity. 

Step 2: Identify Necessary Tasks and Activities 
» • 

After the Committee has developed its goals and objectives, attention must 
be directed toward the tasks , reactivities or strategies that 'will be used to 
accomplish the objectives. An open Committee discussion will geAerate a list 
of reasonable activities for each objective, Conai4er using a Brainstorming 
session or the Nominal Group Technique to focus attei^tion and stimulate ideas, 
(Both techniques are described in Appendix E of this Guide.) 

Step 3; Select Committee Members to Serve on Subcommittees 

Establish Subcommittees responsible for specific tasks within the Committee' 
work plan, and select members for each Subcommittee whose skills, knowledge and 
experience match the goals of each Subcommittee, These individuals most likely 
will be. committed to the work activity associated with the goal. However, 
remember to involve all Committee members in developing and deciding upon the 
overall goals, objectives and strategies of the annual work plan, 

; * 

Step 4: Choose Leaders for Flaffh Subcommittee 

Subcommittee leaders either may be chosen by a vote of the Subcommittee 
membership or may be designated by the Executive Committee of the VIP Advisory 
Committee, The advantage to having the Subcommittee membership choose a leader 
is that the members will feel a greater commitment to follow the directives of 
that leader. The advantage to the Executive Committee of choosing a leader is 
that often the individual chosen will possess the best organizational and 
delegation skills. 
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step 5; Distribute Tasks and Activities 

Allow time during Committee meetings for each Subcommittee to meet to dis- 
cuss its goal, objectives and activities^ Encourage each Subcommittee to allo- 
cate responsibility for suggested activities among members. This effort should 
include a discussion of .what must be done, by when, and by whom.. Indicate on 
the work plan under the heading "Responsibility for Activity," who will 
perform each activity. ^ 

Step 6; Identify and Secure Resources Needed to Complete Activities • 

A 

Subcommittee members should caucus to identify the resources they need to 
complete their assigned tasks. Resources may include clerical assistance, 
postage, phone use, background materials, time from other members, and author- 
ity to represent formally the training program. A member of the Ehcecutive 
Committee should meet with each Subcommittee to collect its comments on 
resource needs, arid should record the needs on the master work plan. 

s 

The Executive Committee is responsiblevfor attending to resource needs. It 
should compile a master list of needs and preWnt it to the program administra- 
tors. Executive Committee members also hold the responsibility of distributing 
the resources to^ the Subcommittees. 

Step 7: Follow Up on Subcommittee Activity 

Once the annual work plan has been developed and implemented, the Chairper- 
son must monitor the progress of the Subcommittee's work — checking whether 
the activity is on schedule, if the objective is manageable, and if additional 
resources are needed facilitate or complete the work. Also, the Chairperson 
will need to report on the progress and outcomes of Subcommittee activities to 
the full Committee and to solibit useful suggestions from the entire group. 

3t ep 3; ^resent Pindings/Results and Generate Recommendations 

*^en the Subcommittee has completed its tasks/activi ties , it should 
present its results to the fall VIP Committee^ The presentation may be as 
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informal as a discussion, but it should provide a detailed picture of the 
Subcommittee's work. 

The entire Committee must then discuss and decide what actions should be 
taken as a Committee regarding the issue. List all suggestions during the 
discussion and develop a Committee recommendation to send forward to the 
govei /Ing body of the local education agency or institution. 

Close the discussion on the issue by calling for a Committe'.^ vote on the 
proposed recommendation. Follow the Committee's by-laws on voting procedure. 
Once the recommendation is passed by the full Committee, prepare a written memo 
and present it to the administration. The most useful format for euch a memo 
contains the following information: , 

Recommendation (s) ; 

Implications of each recommendation for the training program; and - 
Justification of findings. 

The Chairperson should monitor the recommendation's progress and report to 
the Committee on its outcome — acceptance, reject.' . and implementation. 
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CHAPTER THREE : 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE STRUCTURE 

INTRODUCTION 

A first consideration in the effective use of a VIP Advisory Committee is 
its formation, authority and structure. Especially important are the Committee 
charter and the membership selection criteria, because these factors affect the 
functions of the Committee, Remember, not every Committee will perform effec- 
tively in every situation. Committees created for the purpose of informing a 
program about entry-level skills for a local job market may not be of equal 
assistance in informing a program about high tech retraining needs for a state- 
wide job market. Therefore, you must decide on the general purposes of your 
VIP Committee and choose members accordingly. 

WHAT PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED? 

i 

Good administrative planning is essential in creating VIP Advisory 
CoMJttittees. Their need must be considered along with realistic expectations 
of what such Committees will acco-plish. The preliminary steps below should 
be followed in establishing a VIP Advisory Committee.. They are in most cases 
performed by program administrators and local employers; however instructors, 
trainees, or organized, labor representatives lilso have been responsible for 
creating VIP Committees. 

. Investigate the need for a VIP Advisory Committee, identify potential 
benefits to be gained, and estimate cost and time requirements for 
establishing and operating the Committee. 

. Determine institution al and employment community attitudes concerning, 
the need for a Committee. A negative attitude may be based upon the 
memory of a previous failed attempt at organizing a Committee, In this 
case, determine the reasons for failure. Work slowly and carefully to 
remove negative attitudes before formally proposing Committee formation. 
If the initial attitude is favorable, inform all affected persons and 
orcanizations (administrators, board, instructors, LACVE's, employer 
associations, unions) of the desire to form a Committee. 
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• After gaining support from the involved parties prepare a written 
proposal. Include the following information: 



— anticipated purpose, outcomes, and responsibilities for the 
Committee; 

~ proposed relationship of the Committee to program administration; 
and - 

— suggested procedures (steps, time lines, and resource needs) for 
organizing the Committee • 

• Encourage (and involve, if possible) the instructor in Committee 
planning. This is important since the instructor probably will be 
most directly responsible for implementing the Committee's advice/ 
recommendations • 

• Present the proposal to the appropriate administrative officials or the 
governing board and request written authorization to form the Committee, 

• Upon obtaining authorization from the governing board or administrative 
officials, form the Committee by following the procedures outlined in 
your proposal. Consider involving an ad hoc group of employment com- 
munity representatives and educators in recruiting members. The ad hoc 
group might be a group of volunteers from the institution's local or 
general advisory committee. 

HOW SHOULD THE COMMITTEE BE CHARTERED? 



Effective VIP Committees are authorized, approved and supported by the 
governing body of the local educational agency or institution by means of a 
charter or constitution, I|x the charter or constitution, the governing board 
sets forth guidelines and policy for the Committee in the following areas: 

, Name of the Committee and its governing board; 

, Purpose of the Committee; 

, Relationship of the Committee to the educational governing board; 

• Committee membership; 

, Organizational structure; and - 

, Procedural rules. 



The charter or constitution must be a written document, to be included 
as part of the official policy guidelines of the local educatio, . agency or 
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institution. Once created and approved, the charter can be amended only by the 
governing board; the Advisory Committee cannot alter its charter unilaterally. 
However, the Committee does develop its own by-laws and operational rules, as 
described in Chapter Five of this Guide. 



A written charter serves three important purposes: 

. It provides legitimacy and importance to the Advisory Coraimittee since it 
is authorized by a board. Likewise, authorization demonstrates to the 
employment community that the Committee is considered to be important by 
the local educational agency or institution. This helps in recruiting 
members. 

. It is a useful **training tool** for new VIP Advisory Committee members, 
setting forth the specific duties and expectations of the Committee. 

It eliminates many potential management problems for the Committee by 
establishing policy guidelines on length of term, the development and 
adoption of "hv-laws and Committee structure. 

Figure 3.1 is a sample charter or constitution for a VIP Advisory Committee. 
The example is not intended to be exhaustive; rather, it is only an illustration. 



Figure 3*1 : 
SAMPLE VIP ADVISORY COMMITTEE CHARTER 



Charte r for Vocational Instructional Program Advisory Committee 
I . Name 

The Committee will be called the (name of committee) It is 
authorized by the (name df governing body) and will serve at the 
pleasure of the governing body. 

II. Purposes 

The Committee is created for the purpose of working with the 

(name of vocational program) and shall limit its activities to 
advising on matters that directly concern the instructional program. 
The specific purposes of the Committee may include the following 
responsibilities : 

. assist in placing atudenta at work-sites; 
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determine necessary entry-level skills, attitude, and knowledge 
competencies and performance levels for target occupations; 



• facilitate cooperation and communication between the training 
program and the economic community; 

. assist in program evaluation by comparing training outcomes with 
training claims for entry level competencies; 

• study number of workers needed by target occupation in the 
community and offer racoramendations to keep the program up-to-date 
and successful; 

. assist the program in setting training priorities, including 

participating in ongoing planning activities of the program; and - 

. facilitate instructor in-service training through arranging 
exchanges with industry personnel. 

III. Relationship of Committee to Educational governing Board 

It is the role and sole prerogative of the Board to enact policy. 
The VIP Advisory Committee is expected to offer recommendations for 
instructional programs and to provide policy-relevant information about 
the instructional program to the Board administration and instructors. 

IV. Membership 

. Composition — The VIP Advisory Committee shall consist of 

( nuabe r) members > Members will be selected and appointed by the 
Board from a list of nominees provided to the Board by the Member- 
ship Subcommittee of the Advisory Committee. VIP Committee members 
will constitute a croea-section of the employment community, with 
special emphasis on private sector employees and employers. More- 
over, at least 60 percent of the Committee membership should be 
employees in the target Jobs or supervisors of such employees. 
Membership shall include representation of minority and target 
groups whose interests must be served in vocational education. 

• "^Q™ — A term of office' shall last for three years, with 1/3 of 
the membership appointed each year. Terms shall not be renewable 
within eleven (ll) months after conclusion of an earlier term. 
Terms will begin on August 1. 

V. Organigational Structure 

. Officers — Each committee will have a chairperson, a vice chair- 
person and recording secretary who are elected for one (l) year 
terms by the membership^ A majority vote is required for elec- 
tion. The chairperson must have served on the Committee at least 
one (l) year prior to election. Each position will be filled from 
nomination^ offered by the entire Committee* Elections for the 
next term will be held at the last meeting of the present term. 
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• Subcoramittees — The following standing subcommittees vill be 
appointed annually by the officers and will function continuously 
for a one-year period: (l) Membership, (2) Entry Level Competency, 
(3) Employment Projections, (4) Equipment; and (5) Curriculum. 

VI. Procedural Rules 

. By-laws — The Committee will draft and adopt a set of written 
by-laws on or before September 1 of each year. T!be by-laws govern 
Committee operation. By-laws require a two-thirds vote for 
adoption or change. 

. ' Meetings — The Committee will meet at least six (f) times per year. 
Written notices of upcoming' meetings will be mailed to members at 
least ten (lO) days before meeting. Dates and actions will conform 
generally with the yearly work plan developed each year. 

. Minute s ~ Minutes of each meeting will be kept. Copies will be 
mailed to the Governing Board, local administrator, instructors, 
and Committee membership within two weeks after a meeting. 

. Recommendations and Reports — Committee recommendations ar 
will be submitted in writing to the Governing Board. Doct; 
include both suggested action and justification for suggei 
The governing body will respond/react to any such recomme^ 
reports in written form. 

. Dismissal — Members who are absent without reasonable cause from 
three successive meetings will be considered to have resigned their 
seat. The Committee will move to refill the position. 

. Public Announcements — While members are expected and encouraged 
to discuss the instructional program within the community, members 
shall not report opinions expressed in meetings, nor shall they 
report independently on Board action. 
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WHAT KINDS OF COMMITTEES ARE USED? 



States and locales exercise discretion over the kinds of Committees 
organized within their jurisdictions. In general, the following three types 
of Committees oi:)erate at the local level: 

. Local Advisory Council for Vocational Education (LACVE) — This Cot^nittee 
is created to provide general advice and direction for the entire voca- 
tional/technical program of the local education unit and is specifically 
mandated under Federal vocational law. LACVE* s assist in developing 
long-range goals, recommend the overall vocational program design, help 
develop the need for new programs and committees, and develop community 
support. Often they are composed of the chairpersons of program (VIP) 
committees, together with other community citizens. 
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. Ad Hoc Committee — This Committee ia created for a short period of time 
to address a specific problem or concern. Both the task and the time- 
period are well defined and narrowly focused. Membership is based 
strictly on which individuals and skills are needed to complete the 
task under consideration. 

. VIP Advisory Committee or Program Committee — Working at the classroom 
level, this type of committee serves vocational programs within a single 
occupation, occupational area, or cluster of occupations at a single 
inaiitution. Membership is drawn primarily from target occupations in 
the community. Tl^e function, membership, and work activity of this 
type of Committee ia the content of this Resource Guide. 

Any or all of these committees will best meet the needs of your program. 
However, the VIP Advisory Committee provides the best opportunity for develop- 
ing vocational and technical programs and keeping them current. 



WHAT QUALIPICATONS AND SKILLS SHOULD MEMBEES HAVE? 



Effective Committees have skilled, responsible members. You must select 
members who have leadership skills, who are respected within the community, 
and who can represent the views both of the employment community and the 
training program. 



A3 you determine desired membership qualifications and skills, seek busy, 
productive people who enjoy responsibility; such people generally are expert 
in managing their time and will not feel overburdened by accepting Committee 
responsibilities. The bruth is that the busiest people get the most done. 

The following skills and qualifications should be sought in recruiting 
Committee members: 

. Interest — Choose motivated persons who express a sincere interest in 
the program. Members must be willing to devote the energy and attention 
required to do a good job. Often this means being dedicated both to 
their craft and to the training process. 

. Availabilit y — Seek out members who will available in terms of time, 
health, and location. Members must attend meetings, work on projects, 
and work ' *:he employment community on behalf of the training program. 

. Character — Seek members who have earned the confidence of their asso- 
ciates in the employment comraunity; a good reputation will enhance the 
program's standing within the business community. Members must have 
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the courage to express their own ideas and must ?!^espect, tolerate and 
work with ideas expressed by others. Cooperative, responsible, civic- 
minded, unselfish individuals will focus on the vocational program 
rather than themselves. 

. Skill/Experience — Most important, seek members who are knowledgeable 
about the target occupations of the training programs. Usually this 
means selecting members who have work experience in the occupation. 
Additionally, seek members who demonstrate good communication skills ^ 
• administrative skills^ social vision, intelligence and leadership. 
Strive to select a cross-section of the employment community. 

The Membership Subcommittee, in conjunction with the governing board, must 
decide on the actual desired skills and character traits and the relative 
importance of each. 



Strive to find members who qualify in all areas. Discuss the desired skills 
and qualifications with prospective members during their screening interviews 
with the Subcommittee. Ask probing questions about time commitments, their 
commitment to training, and their priorities for the training program. 

Once the interviews have been completed, the Membership Subcommittee must 
reach consensus on the potential of each prospective member and offer its 
recommendations to the entire Committee and to the governing board. It is most 
helpful if the Subcommittee actually presents a briefing on the candidates. 

HOW SHOULD COMMITTEES BE COMPOSED? 

The governing board creates each VIP Advisory Committee to reflect the 
mission, needs, size, and complexity of the training program, as well as the 
emplo3rment community. The board must determine the types of members/ represen- 
tatives that should serve on the Committee. Consider the following types of 
members/ representatives : 

. employees in target jobs; 

. business, industry, and occupational industry employers; 
. supervisors of target job employees; 
current and former trainees; 
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, professional and technical peopl©; 
, representatives of organized labor; 

• entrepreneurs; 

, representatives from employer and bi^iness associations; 
, personnel and training directors; 

. representatives from other training institutions associated with the 
program; 

• school personnel (instructor, counselor, administrator, personnel 
officer) ; and - 

• community political leaders or their representatives; 

In deciding on the composition of the Committee, the following concerns 
should be represented: 

• both large and^ sma^^l businesses that are involved with target 
occupations; 

• proportional representation of geographic areas served by the program; 

• a balance of management and employee interests; 

. a balance of age and socio-economic status in the community; and - 

. appropriate representation of both sexes, handicapped individuals, and 
racial and ethnic minorities found in the area served by the program. 

Create a Committee composition matrix for recruiting and selecting members 
as illustrated in Figure 3.2. The matrix suggests a way to merge desired 
composition characteristics. Note that emphasis .has been placed on target ;Job 
employees, employers and supervisors. 

Strive to create VIP Advisory Committees with the majority of members 
selected from the target occupations* Then add labor union representatives (if 
appropriate), representatives from trade/ employer associations, trainees, and 
other interested parties. Remember, the Committee membership should emphasize 
private sector representatives. However, i^ the state or federal government 
is a major employer In your area, you should include representatives of those 
agencies. . 

36 
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Figure 3.2s 
COMMITTEE COMPOSITION MATRIX 



Hepre sent a ti onal 
Factors 



Legal A Rational FactTs in Numbera 
Gender Race/ Ethnicity Business Type 



Target Job Employees 
Target Job Employers 
Employer Associations 
Labor Unions 
Supervisors 

Current/Former Trainees 



Non- 
Male Female Minority Minority Large Small 

XXX XXX 



X 

X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 

X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



Total Number on Advisory/Committee » 15 
Percent of Population of Community Minority « 11^ 
Number of Small Businesses in Community ■ 2,500 
Number of Large Businesses in Community « 30 



Number of Members 

Effective VIP Advisory Committees must be large enough to reflect the 
diversity of the employment community, yet small enough to be managed effec- 
tively. The exact size cannot be mandated, but membership should reflect the 
number of employers, number of trainees and number/ diversity of targeted jobs 
addressed through the training program. 

Moat importantly, representatives of all job specialties addressed in the 
training should be included. Membership should represent a mix of employers, 
supervisors and employees in target jobs who can address the issue of required 
skills, attitudes and knowledge for particular occupations. 
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An effective Connnittees will have anywhere from 5 to 18 members, depending 
upon the size of the training programs and the community it serves. Committees 
with fewer than five members are leas effective because they have limited per- 
spective, inadequate informat-'.on on a number of target jobs, and too few 
employers repreaented. Conversely, Committees with more than 18 members 
become unmanageable, since it becomes difficult for any single member to feel 
totally involved and to make a significant contribution. Committees of 5 to 
18 members afford opportunities for individual contributions, do not suffer 
from occasional drop-outs or absences, enjoy a diversity of opinion and per- 
spective from the employment community, and have relatively fewer management 
problems. 

Term of Service • 

Staggered terms of service for VIP Advisory jiittee members ensure both 
the Committee's continuity and its ability to accommodate change. At any given 
time, the majority of members will have served at least one year on the Com- 
mittee, thus ensuring continuity. Change is accommodated as new members with 
new ideas are added to the Committee each year. 

A rotational, three-year term of service most easily allows for continuity 
and change. One-third of the total moraberahip will be appointed beginning each 
year after the first year of operation. To establish this rotation with a new 
VIP Advisory Committee, the original ^Committee members draw lots that set the 
length of their terms at one, two or three years, with one-third of "the Com- 
mittee in each category. Then, new members are appointed as terms expire. 

The Committee charter must establish a policy for reappointment of members 
whose terms expire. Relatively few effective Committees reapp(i|fct members to 
successive terms without some "time off." Consider establishing guidelines in 
the Committee charter or by-laws requiring at least a 12 -month absence before 
reappointment. Establishing the length of term as policy will clarify the 
time demands for members at the outset. 
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Recruitment 

Consider appoi-nting a three- or four-person standing Membership Subcommit- ' 
tee. Charge this Subcommittee with soliciting nominations and screening poten- 
tial Committee members. JShe Subcommittee can then present recommendations to 
the entire Committee, the program administration and the governing board. 

If a new VIP Advisory Committee is being formed, the board or administra- 
tion should appoint an ad hoc committee of business representatives and educa- 
tors to serve as the membership committee for the new Committee. This ad hoc 
committee should func-tion in the same manner as 'a standing Membership Subcoin- 
tdttee, using the selection technique described above. Once membership recom- 
mendations have been made to the governing board, the ad hoc committee's work 
has been completed and it can. be disbanded. 

When recruiting memberj^ for the Advisory Committee, the Membership Subcom- 
mittee must follow these guidelines: 

. Establish and maintain personal contact vith each prospective member. 
The flyer included as Appendix A of this Guide can help in this regard, 

• Explain in detail the expected time commitments, activities and respon- 
sibilities of all members, 

. Identify each candidate's qualities that are needed for the Committee. 

i i 

Selection Process 

Committee members laay be <?lected, appointed, or volunteer, depending upon . 
the pdlicy of the institution or local educational unit. While initial Com- 
mittee members often are volunteers, a system of selection is recommended. 

Selection involves two groups, the Membership Subcommittee of the Advisory 
Committee. and the governing board. First, the Membership Subcommittee seeks 
out and recommends qualified candidates. The governing board makes the final 
decision and issues the invitations. 

•The invitation must be in writing. Figure 3.3 is a sample ihvitation letter. 
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Figure .3.3: 

SAMP-LE INVITATION LETTER 



Mr, Don Buaher 

Welder 

4M Limited 

Anywhere, U.S.A. 999"99 

■ :^ 

Dear Mr. Buaher: 

Your experience and demonstrated competence aa a welder haa led the' Membership 
Subcommittee of the VIP 'Advisory Committee of the (name of program) 
Vocational Program to recommend you for membership on the Committee. The 
Committee ia composed of craft, trade, business, and industry representatives 
from our community. It works to forge. closer coopeiration between business and 
education by continually imprpving the vocatilonal^ training for students in the 
welding trade. Your insight into training n^eds and competencies would be of 
great value. 

We invite you to^ become a member of the Committee; your three-year term would 
begin on July 15. Please consider this invitation and inform us of your deci- 
sion by May 15. 

We look forward to working with you.' 
Sincerely, 



Note that the letter is short, to the point, and sets a time-frame for the 
invitee's response. 

Upon acceptance by invited members, the governing board must issue an 
appointment letter. A sample appointment letter is illustrated in Figure 3.4. 

Af\ter formal appointment, the VIP Advisory Committee officers should 
contact the new members to welcome, them to the Committee and to provide them 
with material such as the Handbook for New Members outlined in Appendix B of 
this Guide. 
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Figure 3.4: 
SAMPLE ACCEPTANCE LETTER 



Mr. Don Busher 

Welder 

4M Limited 

Anywhere, U.S.A. 99999 
Dear Mr. Busher: 

Congratulations on your appointment to the (name of program) VIP Advisory 
Committee. Thank you for your willingness to serve. Your contribution will 
keep the program effective and up-to-date and will help to make our community 
a better place to live and work, 

Vfe realize your time is limited; we will make every effort to keep our meetings 
prompt, precise and purposeful. There should be five meetings a year for each 
of the three y-'ars of your term. Your first meeting as a member is scheduled 
for August 1 at 7:00 p.m. at An3rwhere Area Vocational-Technical School. Mr. 
H.V. Green, the Advisory Committee Chairperson, will contact you soon to pro- 
vide you with a tentative agenda and other Committee materials. 

We look forward to working with you. If you have anj questions, please call. 
Sincerely, 

/s/ Ch^.irman of the Board 



WHAT RESPONSIBILITIES DO MEMBERS HAVE? 



Member responsibilities for any specific VIP Advisory Committee are 
established in the Committee •s charter and by-laws. Responsibilities will 
differ among Committees; however, the following general categories of 
responsibility are consistent for most effective Committees: 



• Attendance -« Members are expected to attend meetings regularly and to 
be punctual, 

• Participation — Members are expected to participate in discussions, to' 
offer their considered opinion on issues, to serve on affiliated subcom- 
mittees/study panels upon request, and to help the Committee reach 
final conclusions and make recommendations. 

• ^Q^d^Q ^ Members must respect other Committee members and not discuss 
opinions or actions outside the VIP Committee meetings; publicity 
should be handled through est.»blished channels. 
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The specific work agenda for each Committee is set by the Committee and its 
governing board. However, the categories f responaibilii^y establish general 
rules of conduct for all commite^s. Since these expectations are rules that 
each Comm-,ttee member must understand and follow, they must be discussed during 
the interview with each prospective committee member. Additionally, they should 
be part of the orientation and training program^'for all new Committee* members. 



As described above, it is recommended that terms of service be rotational, 
with one-third of the Committee completing its term each year. Members leaving 
the Committee must be thanked for their efforts. Effective recognition stra- 
tegies are discussed in Chapter 5 of this Guide. 

Occasionally a Committee member simply refuses to contribute to Committee 
activity. When this happens, it is reasonable, beneficial, even necessary, for 
the Committee to dismiss and replace that member. Replacement is important 
because: 

. Given the term of membership, if a person fails to contribute for that 
period of time, then opportunity for action is lost to the Committee; 
and - 

. The Committee works as a group, and non-contributiAg members diminish 
morale and make work more difficult and burdensome for others. 

Grounds and procedures for dismissal must be established in the charter and 
by-laws. Grounds must be justifiable; if members do not attend meetings or 
refuse to work constructively on the Committee, they should be replaced. 

Diaraiaaal must be official. It must be acted on by the Committee and the 
governing board, and diamiaaed membera muat be notified of the action in 
writing. When writing a diaraiasal letter, convey the bad news in a way that 
does not insult or overtly embarraaa the former member. Further, be aure the 
action corapliea with the written atandarda and procedureai it is not a measure 
to be taken lightly. { 



End of Term and Diamiaaal 
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WHEN ARE OFFICERS SELECTED AND WHAT DO THEY DO? 

Committee officers are responsible for managing Committee activity. In 
large measure, the success of the Committee depends on the leadership ability 
of the officers* 

Although election of officers may take place at any time, many effective 
Committees hold elections either at the last regular meeting of ^he school yeai* 
or at the first meeting of the school year. Consider holding elections during 
the last regular meeting of the school year, for three reasons'; 

. Officers should be selected from among the experienced membership, based 
upon past performance* Holding elections at the end of the year allows 
members to draw upon their recollections of nominees* performance during 
the year. 

By holding elections ai; the end of the school year, the new officers can 
plan for the next year during the summer. This way the Committee starts 
the yea7 ready to work rather than ready to organize. 

By holding elections at the end of the year, the first meeting of the 
new year can be reserved for training and orienting new members and for 
establishing the work '^/.^-nda for the new year. 

Officers should be elected from among the experienced membership of the 
VIP Committee. The Membership Subcommittee can function as a nominating body, 
soliciting and presenting candidates for each position. Moreover, the Subcom- 
mittee can conduct the election activities. 

Consider electing three officers for VIP Advisorj'' Committees: a chairper- 
son, vice chairperson, and secretary-treasurer. Procedures, characteristics 
and duties for each position follow. 

Chairperson 

The chairperson's leadership is the key to the Committee* s success. The 
chairperson should be selected from among the private sector members and 
should possess the following skills and characteristics: 

. Experience as a Committee member for the past one or two years; 
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. Experience as a buainesa person in the community served by the voca- , 
tional program; 

• Ability to manage meetings, plan and adhere to schedules, involve mem- 
bers in ongoing activities, and reach closure and consensus on issues; 

• Skills in managing group activity and in responding to (accepting, 
building ^on, modifying, and rejecting) contributions of members; 

• Interest and willingness to work with school and community 
rept^egentatives ; 

r 

. Skills in oral ^nd written communica,tion as well as willingness to itiake 
appearances be.\)re school and community representatives to present, 
/ explain and justify recommendations; 

Ability to delegate responsibility as well as willingness to accept 
responsibility for the Cominittee's actions; 

Ability to build on past experience and to remain objective; and - 

Personal characteristics such as empathy, fairness, tolerance, sound 
judgment and attentiveness* 

The responsibilities of the chairperson include the following: 

• Work with others to plan and carry out the Committee's work agenda; 

• Prepare meeting agendas and manage logistics; 

• Preside at meetings; 

• Orchestrate activity, keeping group efforts focused, involving all 
members in tasks, and making smooth transitions in the meetings; 

• Delegate tasks and follow-up work; 

• Work with other Committee officers (Executive Committee), school offi- 
cials, community members. Committee members, and outside constituents; 

• Maintain clear communication channels with all interested and involved 
parties; 

. Prepare background information for the Committee and reports on outcomes 
. Create a relaxed, productive, work-oriented atmosphere; and - 
. Represent the Committee at official meetings and functions. 
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Vice Chairperson 



Many Committees, especially larger ones, elect a vice chairperson to sup- 
plement the activities of the chairperson. The skills and responsibilities of 
the vice chairperson are identical to those of the chairperson. If anything, 
the vice chairperson must be even more team-oriented because he or she must 
work closely with the chairperson and must serve as the facilitator for much 
of the Subcommittee work. 

Secretary-Treasurer 

The secretary-treasurer of an Advisory Committee has responsibilities that 
frequently require additional contributions of time in order to facilitate the 
work of the Committee. The secretary records meeting minutes and performs many 
clerical duties. Many Comi4ittee'i3 use a representative of the local educational 
unit (such as the instructor) in this position because of the person's access 
to typing and reproduction facilities. 

Th6. needed qualifications and skills for the secretary-treasurer are the 
followiti^: 

. Experience on the Committee and an understanding of the program, a sense 
of the importance of the issues, and familiarity with the typical work 
schedule of the Committee; 

Ability to organize detailed material into a meaningful whole; 

. Willingness to contribute extra time and effort to make the Committee 
work; 

Experience in keeping accurate budget and expenditure records; 

. Facility for writing; 

Sensitivity to the viewpoints of others; 

. Ability to work with school personnel, employment representatives and 
Committee members. 

The re3pon3ibili*cies of the si9cretary-treasurer include the following: 

Take minutes at meetings; transcribe and distribute minutes; 
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Work with Executive Suboommittae (officers) to set agendas; 

Mail agenda, announcements, minutes and other information to members 
(including necessary correspondence); 

Help present Committee actions to school and community; 

Keep the books and pay bills; and - 

Help assemble and distribute necessary background information to the 
membership. 
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CHAPTER FOUR: 
EFFECTIVE VIP ADVISORY COKMITTEE OPERATION 



Why and how are VIP Advisory Committees effective? What distinguishes 
more effective Committees from less effective ones? , What general strategies 
help to increase their effectiveness? These general questions are addressed 
in this chapter. The information was" collected from published literature; 
printed, public ally-available minutes and materials furnished by successful 
Committees; and comments from representatives of effective Committees. 

WHAT IS .THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN EFFECTIVE COMMITTEES AND INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS? 

I 

'A successful relationship has at least three basic characteristics: (l) it 
is equitable; (2) it acknowledges the potential for change; and (3) it has 
clearly-defined rolea. 

An Equitable ^ ? i t ions hip 

Most VIP Advisory Committee-instructional program relationships are 
characterized by a sense of equity, with both partieo sharing substantial 
benefits from the arrangement. The instructional programs benefit from: 

, current and practical advice on instructional matters; 

, increased credibility within the business community; 

, student training and placement opportunities in wprk settings; 

, / increased availability of resources such as time, equipment, supplies, 
and materials; 

, contacts >iith influential individuals in businesses and organizations; 
and - 

, support and publicity for the program and the institution. 
Benefits received by the VIP Advisory Committee are: 

, personal and corporate satisfaction with and recognition for improving / 
the educational experience of students; 




. tax vrrite-offa and credits on donations of equipment, materials, 
supplies, and time; 



. an opportunity to shape the curriculum and outcome of the training 

effort so that the slcills, knowledge and attitudes of program graduates 
match those needed for performing successfully on the job; and - 

. a relatively stable supply of inexpensive but committed labor through 
student training stations in the work place. 

Additionally, training stations serve as "low-risk" provingxgrounds for 



In a successful relationship, both the VIP Advisory Committee and the 
instructional program acknowledge that the Committee is a powerful, positive 
force for change because it: 

. is positioned exactly where it can make a difference — at the level - 
of practice where students learn skills; 

. has no bureaucracy; instead, it has a professional and personal rela- 
tionship with those who provide instruction and who employ graduates; 

. posoesses knowledge about the content, equipment, and practices that 
are the most important parts of the curriculum; and - 

. is formally chartered and authcrized by the governing board of the 
institution. 

The vocational instructor who is involved in the Committee work should not 
feel threated by an effective VIP Advisory Committee. Pour specific strategies 
are especially effective in reducing the potential threat to an instructor's 
autonomy by a VIP Advisory Committee: 

. The Committee must emphasize that everyone is working toward the common 
goal of ensuring that program graduates are competent in the skills, 
knowledge and attitudes needed to perform effectively in target occupa- 
tions. All discussions and recommendations should be focused on the 
common goal of improving instructional outcomes. Any issue not directly 
related toward this goal should be discounted. 

. An effective Committee is aware that the instructor implements change at 
the educational/training level and should be involved in Committee "work. 



students. 




Acknowledgement of Potential for Change 
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Successful Committees provide personal support for the instructor in 
such ways as arranging for summer jobs, offering suggestions to resolve 
problems, and providing equipment, supplies, and informational material 
for classroom use. 

. The Committee must focus its evaluations and recommendations on the 
entire instructional program, not on specific individuals or person- 
alities. Further, Committee commend as well as offer constructive 
criticism and suggestions/means for improvement. 

, The Commi'tee work plan should be limited to instructional issues. 
It should not encompass program adrainistraton or institutional policy. 

Clearly-Defined Roles 

The effective VIP Advisory Committee has a clearly-defined role in 
advising the instructional program and administration. The role of the 
Committee is established formally in the Committee's charter and by laws. 

Based upon printed information and minutes received from a sample of 
■successful Committees, the following activities occupy the majority of 
Committee time and effort: 

, advising on appropriate instructional outcomes by helping identify 
appropriate skills, knowledge, and attitudes and by establishing 
proficiency levels for each; 

. suggesting and helping secure necessary equipment, tools, materials, 
and supplies; 

, supporting student activities and competitions; 

, arranging training and work placements for students; and - 

. publicizing the instructional program throughout the employment 
community. 

WHAT TYPICAL PROBLEMS DO LESS EFFECTIVE COMMITTEES PACE, AND 
WHAT STRATEGIES CAN BE USED TO PREVENT OR RESOLVE THEM? 

VIP Advisory Committees are subject to operational problems — as are many 
organizations involving people with different perspectives, . ' However, 
problems within VIP Advisory Committees can be especially costly, since an 
:'.neffective Committee adversely affects not only its members, but ultimately 
the students in the training program. This can result in a poorly-trained 
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labor pool and' a tarnished reputation for the vocational program and institu- 
tion. Therefore^ it ia very important to avoid or overcome those problems 
that potentially ;^gue poorly -managed Committees. 

\ 

\ 

There follovrs a list of time-proven strategies for preventing and/or 
overcoming typical proD3.ema, Each strategy is presented in the context of a 
specific problem. Sugge^iona about how to implement many of these strategies 
are found elsewhere in theXGuide. 



PROBLEM 




\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

Problem : (l) Perception that the ' 
Coramittee ia a "rubber stamp" commit- 
tee; (2) The existence of alienated 
groups within the emplojnnent community 
that are not represented on the 
Committee* 



STRATEGY 

Strategy : Include members with 
diverse opinions, then 3et common 
goals. Disagreement can be con- 
structive as long as aM parties work 
toward common goals. 



Problem : Information generated is 
not directly relevant to the actual 
or desired outcomes of the training 
program. 

Problem ; A "we-they" attitude 
between educational officals and the 
VIP Advisory Committee. 

Problem : Impression that the VIP 
Advisory Committee is an adversary of 
the instructor, administration, or the 
training program. 



Strategy ; Make certain that the 
members represent specific target 
occupations — as employees, 
supervisors, and employers. 

Strategy : Continually seek the 
cooperation of school officials and 
the instructors; share ideas and 
information on a regular basis. 

Strategy ; Do not focus on fault 
finding; rather, sieek out areas in 
which the progrs a can be commended as 
well as improved^ 
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Problem : Unrealistic recommendations, 
often based on decisions drawn from 
partial or biased information* 



Problem ; Perception that Committee 
is not objective or systematic in 
carrying out its work plan. 

Problem : No action taken or discus- 
sion of Committee's recommbndations on 
part of governing board or instructor. 

Problem : 111 will among a mis- or 
uninformed Committee membership. 



Problem : Frustration resulting from 
unfocused activity and wasted time* 

\ 

Problem ; Confusion over procedures 
when dealing with problems or 
contingencies. 



Strategy ; Seek all available and 
useful sources of information by per- 
forming Committee studies, using con- 
sultants, interviewing knowledgeable 
people, and using statistical 
information. 

^ Strategy : Base activities and recom- 
mendations on factual, carefully- 
collected and complete information, 
coupled with sound logic. 

Strategy ; Develop effective strategy 
for presenting and justifying recom- 
mendations. Ask for written 
responses to recommendations^ 

Strategy ; Notify members by phone and 
letter of date, time, and location of 
upcoming meetings and activities. 
Also provide all necessary background 
information for Committee's discussion 
topics* 

- Strategy ; Respect the members' time 
in all matters. Distribute work 
equitiibly. Hold mountings only when 
needed. Develop, distribute, and 
follow agenda and time schedule. 

Strategy ; Clearly define the opera- 
tional procedures in the Committee's 
by-laws. 
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Problem ; Confusion over purpose > 
priorities, and plans for Committee 
vork activity* 

Problem ; Confusion and/or resentment 
among members resulting from being 
rushed into a study or position too 
quickly or without enough structure 
or info rraat ion. 

Problem: Too few members do the 
majority of the work* 



Proble^: Loss of interest or resent- 
ment axuong raiembership. 



Problem ; Appearance that Committee 
officers do not have appropriate 
skills* 



Problem: Frustration associated with 
time-consuming, routine meetings, or 
meetings managed in a haphazard 
fashion. 

o 
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strategy ; Involve entire Committee 
in clearly defining the year's work 
plan. Circulate the plan as a written 
document. 

Strategy ; Allow time early on to 
organize activities; this will result 
in leas time wasted later. 



Strategy ; Provide time for leaders 
to emerge within the group. This 
applies both to tasks and overall 
group activities. Use Subcommittees 
and assign tasks evenly. 

Strategy ; Constantly seek to involve 
each member. Capitalize on members' 
specific knowledge, experience, com- 
mitment and enthusiasm. Establish 
supportive discussion environment. 
Recognize and reward members for their 
efforts. 

Strategy ; Have chairperson learn and 
use management technicjues, many of 
which are discussed in the Guide. 
Anticipate potential problem areas and 
devise contingencies to deal with them 
in advance. 

Strategy ; Arrange site and meeting 
logistics for entire semester several 
months in advance. 
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Problem : Idealistic and unrealistic 
recommendations, creating frustration 
and loss of Committee's credibility. 



Strategy : Offer realistic problem* 
and resource-ba^ed recommendations « 
Tie recOu^andations explicitly to 
proposed outcomes. Address only 
those subjects provided for in the 
Committee charter. 



Problem ; Misunderstanding and resent- 
ment caused and/or exacerbated by lack 
of communication. 



Strategy : Regularly and routinely 
circulate Committee^ minutes, informa- 
tion, ideas and recommendations to 
educators and Committee members. 



CHAPTER FIVE : 
STRATEGIES AND TECHNIQUES FOR 
SUPPORTING THE WORK OF ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

;HOW SHOULD YOU ORCHESTRATE COMMITTEE. MEETINGS? 
J 

The role of VIP Advisory Committee officers, especially that of the chair- 
person, is critical to the success of the Committee. Officers direct, coord i- 
■ / • ■ . 

nate, and facilitate the wo^k of the Committee. Beth planning for meetings and 

the actual conduct of meetings must be" attended "to carefully to ensure that the 
time is well spent and that the work effort is focused. 

Planning The Meeting 

Successful 'Committees meet regularly, at least four or five times per 
school year. Meeting dates are established by group decision during develop- 
ment of the annual work plan. Each meeting lasts about two hours; is focused 
on particular content or issues; is held in a comfortable, central location; 
and is planned well in advance of the proposed meeting date. The general 
planning process' involves an Erecutive Committee which reviews minutes of the 
last several meetings and the annual work plan in order to create the new 
meeting agenda. The latter will include discussion of pertinent old and new 
business within the alloted time period. A typical sample agenda is illus- 
trated in Figure 5.1. . - 

In addition to developing the agenda, one Executive Committee member also 
must arrange meeting logistics such as space, refreshments and equipment. Ever 
though it is most efficient to arrange for most of these a semester at a time, 
arrangements must be confirmed before each meeting. The social aspects of the 
meeting, such as simple refreshments, contribite to group morale and commit- 
ment. Try to hold most meetings' away from the school in order to encourage an 
employment community atmosphere. Among the logistical items that should be 
arranged and confirmed for each meeting are the following: 

, Establish time, date and location of each meeting; 
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. Arrange for meeting room and equipment; 

. Notify CommittGe memberd in writing of meeting date and agenda; 

. Notify school officials of meeting information and agenda; 

. Arrange for reserved parking; 

. Arrange for social amenities ^ref reshments, meals, special presenta- 
tions, etc.); 

. Confirm all arrangements several days before meeting; 

. Call Committee members and staff to remind them of meeting; a>i;d - 

. Secure and prepare necessary background materials for issues tojbe 
addressed. . / 

Figure 5.1: 
SAMPLE AGENDA FOR REGULAR MEETINGS 

EVENT: Meeting of Robotics Advisory Committee 
TIME: 6:00 p.m. - 8:15 p.m. 
PLACE: Oasis Restaurant, 1111 Dodsen Avenue 
DATE: 17 Septembej.% 1985 
AGENDA: 6:00 Social hour 
6:30 Call to order 

6:35 Reading, discussion and approval of last meeting's minutes 
6t4.5 Continuing Business 

. Report of Subcommittee on Trainee Competencies 

. Develop recommendations 

. Update on Work Plan for year 
7:30 New Business 

. Establish Subcommittee on New Technology 

. Present and discuss background materials on technology changes 
Other business 
8:15 Adjourn 
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By emphasizing attendance and participation in Committee work, you will 
build commitment and interest. Therefore, as soon as the agenda and logistics 
are set, notify or remind members of the approaching meeting letter and/or 
phone conversation. Mail the notice together with the proposed agenda and a 
1 copy of the minutes from the last meeting. Also include background materials 
necessary for performing the work of the upcoming meeting. A sample notice of 
a Committee meeting is illustrated in Figure 5.2. 

Figure 5.2: 
SAMPLE NOTICE OF COMMITTEE MEETING 



Dear (member) ; 

Just a reminder that our next meeting of the (name) Advisory Committee 
will take place on (date) at ; p.m. in the (place) . Enclosed is a 
copy of the agenda for the meeting. Notice that the primary objectives for the 
meeting will be (l) to begin our study of the emploraent needs in our craft in 
the community and (2) to plan student cooperative work experience summer jobs. 

Looking forward to seeing youl Please notify me by the (date) if you 
cannot attend. 

Sincerely, 



Conducting The Meeting 



Once the Committee has assembled, you must direct the meeting so that it 
is a productive expenditure of time and effort. The following guidelines have 
been demonstrated to be useful for managing group activity and interaction: 

State the purpose of the meeting and review the agenda at the outset. 
Some Committees even set goals or objectives for each meeting as a way 
of focusing on purposes. 

Encourage all members to speak and respect the rights and opinions of 
each individual. 

Ask clarifying questions. 

. Periodically summarize discussion and point out the connections and 
contradictions between points. 

Use parliamentary procedure for decisions; otherwise, encourage open 
and informal discussion. Remember that the majority rules but that fche 
minority opinion must be heard. 



Consider and resolve one iaaue at a time. 

. Give every idea, proposition and issue a full and free diacuasion. 

. Explore and encourage all points of view in working toward conaenaua. 

■ . Allow productive ailencea, 

. Show strong intereat in attendance, ideaa, and work agenda. 

. Diatrioute work assignmsnts (and Subcommittee membership) throughout 
the group. 

. Make assignments and work tasks clear and apecific; explain expecta- 
tions, time lines, and producta. Diacuas background of iasues ao that 
everyone sharea p. common understanding of the terraa and importance of 
the problems. 

Involve members in the planning process. 

. Keep members informed of activitiea and progreaa by aharing minutes, 
notes and telephone information. 

. Arrange contact with trainees and tour the program facilities. 

. Recognize and reward Committee members. Even a airaple thank you ia an 
effective reinf orceiient . 

. Evaluate Committee work regularly. 

. Structure the meeting so as to avoid wasted time. This conveys a sense 
of organization, purpose and productivity. 

Generate a supportive rather than defensive atmosphere for group inter- 
action. This is especially important for the Committee chairperson. 

The atmosphere for interaction is especially critical because discussion 
is the medium through which members present views and develop findings while 
moving toward consensus. The moat productive atmosphere in a group meeting is 
a supportive atmosphere, and the least productive atmosphere is a defensive 
one. 

Defensive behavior occurs when individuals perceive or anticipate threats. 
Parsons who behave defensively, ^ven though they are attending to the common 
task, devote appreciable energy to non-productive activities such as worrying 
about how they appear to others, trying to' dominate or impress their peers, or 
avoiding a perceived or anticipated attack or punishment. 
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Defensive behavior results in an atmosphere that can distort ideas, com- 
munication, and values* Moreover, it can lead to cynicism, scepticism, loss 
of enthusiasm, and reduced productivity. 

Speech, especially from the chairperson, can induce defensive or supportive 
atmospheres. It is not so much what you say but how you say it. The following 
list illustrates speech patterns that cause defensive and supportive behaviors. 
Examine and use the right-hand column in working to establish a supportive 
atmosphere in your Committee (Gibb, 1970). 

Defensive Atmosphere Supportive Atmosphere 



Evaluation : Speech in which the 
speaker seems to be evaluating or 
judging the listener. 

Control : Speech in which speaker 
attempts to change an attitude or to 
influence behavior. The greater the 
suspicion of hidden motives the more 
defensive the listener. 

Strategy : Speech that makes the 
listener feel like he or she is 
being used as a guinea pig or role 
player without being told. 

Neutrality ; Speech which gives the 
listen^ the impression that the 
speaker does not care about the 
listener's welfare. 

Superiority : Speech which communi- 
cates the attitude that the speaker 
is somehow superior to the list^^ner 
in areas such as wealth, power, 
position, or intellectual ability. 

Certainty ; Speech in which the 
speaker demonstrates that he oV she 
regards himself or herself as the 
person with all the answers. 



Descriptive : Speech that the listener 
perceives as genuine requests for in- 
formation without evaluative overtones. 

Problem Orientation : Speech that 
conveys the message that the speaker 
has a true desire to define a mutuai ' 
problem and seek a solution. This 
tends to create the same desire in 
the listener. ' 

Spontaneity : Speech that is spontane- 
ous, without predetermined motivation 
of an und • 'lying nature. 

Empathy : Speech and non-verbal 
communication that conveys empathy 
and respect for the listener. 

r 

Equality : Speech that indicates the 
speaker s genuine interest in feed- 
back. The speaker conveyes that he 
or she does not wish to reduce the 
power, status, and worth of the 
listener. 

Provisionalism : Speech that indi- 
cates that the speaker is willing 
to reexamine his or her attitude, 
behavior, and ideas. 



VHAT SHOULD BE THE FOCUS OF THE FIRST SEVERAL MEETINGS? 

The first meeting should be held within 60 days from appointment of new 
members and not later than the first or second week of the training term. The 
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agenda should be devoted entirely to member orientation and Committee organi- 
zation. Notices of the meeting should be mailed to members several weeks in 
advance of the meeting. Include in the notice not only information about the 
date, time and place, but also a copy of the agenda. On the agenda, list dis- 
cusaion topics and the person responsible for each topic. Sample agendas for 
the first two meetings are illustrated in Figure 5.3. Notice that the emphasis 
is organizational and informational. While this focus takes time, it is vorth 
the initial time investment because the activities help develop commitment and 
a constructive atmosphere. 



Figure 5.3: 
SAMPLE AGENDAS 



Agenda for First VIP Advisory Committee Meeting 



6; 30 Social hour or meal 



7:00 Call to Order 



7:05 WeL-ome 



7:10 The Role of the VIP Advisory 
Committee 

7:30 Overview of vocational program 



7:45 Description of total educational 
program 

8:00 Introduction of members 

8:15 New Business 

Appoint By-laws Subcommittee 

Establish time, date and location 
of next meeting 



VIP Committee Chairperson 

Local Education Agency or 
School Chief Administrator 

Guest Speaker (Former Chair or 
Employment Community Member) 

Local Director-Instructor or 
School Representative 

School or Board Official 



VI!P Committee Chairperson 
VIP Committee Chairperson 



8:35 Adjourn 



VIP Committee Chairperson 
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Agenaa for- Second VIP Committee Meeting 



6:15 Call to Order VIP Committee Chairperson 

6:30 Tour program facility Instructor or Staff 

7:30 Discuss and adopt 1^-laws/Procedure VIP Committee Chairperson 

8:00 Begin work on Annual Work Plan VIP Committee Chairperson 

(topics and time-lines) 

8O0 Adjourn VIP Committee Chairperson 

Several general suggestions about conducting the first meeting or two will 
help you establish the tone for the year. Specifically, consider the following 
ideas: 

. Concentrate initially on establishing a friendly atmospheret coupled 
with a seriousness of purpose and the background information necessary 
to. begin the job. 

Emphasize that the members* knowledge and experience is unique and of 
great potential value to the program, 

. Tour the facilities, 

. Meet students enrolled in the training prograiu. 

Provide, the opportunity for members to begin to know each other in a 
social context perhaps- provide a meal or social hour. 

Discuss the expectations for Comjrtiittee work and for member behavior* 

Discuss the program's future meetings, program ne^ds, and past work. . 

. Provide background and introductory materials on the project. 

Call meeting to order and adjourn, at the appointed times. 

HOW CAN NEW MEMBERS BE ORIENTED? 

New VIP Advisory Committee members should be oriented to their responsibil- 
ities and tasks because the Committee's success depend*^ on how well Committee 
members understand their tole. Orientation ghonld continue on an '*as needed** 
basis throughout the school ^'^ar, and should include a ti of the program; 
descriptive presentations a^ut the program the instructor, program gradu- 
ates, and current trainees; discussions of previous Committee work plans; 
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conversations about current issues within the program; observations regarding 
effective Committee functions; discussions about employer responsibilities in 
work- related activities; and reminders about expectations. The sample agendas 
in Figure 5t3 suggest an order for providing this information and for stimu- 
lating discussion as the Committee establishes its yearly work plan. 

In addition to orientation activities, consider preparing and distributing 
a handbook to each member with hj^s/her appointment letter, An outline of such 
a Handbook for New Members is included in Appendix B of this Resource Guide, 
Add specific information on your program where applicable to this material, 
reproduce the pages, and distribute them to members. The handbook will facili- 
tate discussion as well as shorten the orientation period. 

Other valuable information for the orientation and training process includes 
a copy of the course description, curriculum, and syllabus. Also useful would 
be a statement of the proposed outcomes or objectives toward which the program 
works. In addition, you should provide new members with an organizational 
chart for the vocational program and institution, an overview of the efforts 
and composition of other VIP Advisory Committees at the institution, a brief 
description of vocational-technical education at the institution, and a fact 
sheet of duties and responsibilities of each group or individual servixig the 
vocational program, i,e. Advisory Committee, instructors, and program adminis- 
trators. Further, you should provide a copy both of the Committee charter and 
of the previous year*s by-laws to each member. The by-laws are especially 
helpful as the Committee establishes and adopts its own operational rules. 

Three other training and orientation procedures have been used successfully 
in a number of programs: 

, Conduct exchange visits with other VIP Advisory Committees Within the 
institution or within the general employment community; auch visits 
suggest new ideas and new procedures for Committees to pursiue, 

. Invite as guest speakers members of particularly successful committees 
to address your VIP Advisory Committee, 

. Involve individual Committee members in trade association activities 
for the target occupations. This strategy is a very effective way of 
gecerating current information on the most recent technology in an 
occupation beyond the experienc-e of any single craf tsperson, 
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WHAT ARE BY-LAWS AND HOW ARE THEY DEVELOPED? 



The by-lavs that govern VIP Advisiory Committee work are important for the 
following reasons: 

. They establish, inform and remind Committee members about their respon- 
sibilities and the methods of Committee operation, 

. They ensure that meetings vill be conducted in an efficient and orderly 
manner so that work is completed and so that members feel that their 
time is we 11- spent, 

. They generate support for Committee work among the membership by allowing 
Committee members to place specific, regular meeting dates on their 
calendars well in advance of meetings and thus avoid time conflicts. 

• They generate support for the Committee work among the school community 
by establishing/ reinforcing the role, focus and operation of Advisory 
Committee work. 

They generate good-will and support from Committee Membership because 
they ensure that everyone will be treated equitably and that the work 
is important and worthwhile. 

By-laws are operational rules. T^iey are formally-stated guidelines ruling 
the selection of officers, the appointment of Subcommittees, the responsiblities 
of members, the conduct of meetings, jind the implementation 'of the work program. 



•Because the rules of operation may need to change as the work plan or 
Committee membership changes, the by-laws must be discussed, revised and 
adopted at the beginning of each new school year. Usually a copy of the 
previous year's by-laws can serve as a basis for group discussion. Rules that 
did not work as intended can be disregarded or rewritten. Additionally, new 
Committee members can question the rules and gain an understanding of what is 
expected of them. By-laws differ from the Committee charter in that by-laws 
establish behavioral expectations of Committee members while the charter is 
establshed by the school policy-makersi. There can be some overlap. 

Figure 5.4 illustrates a typical siet of Committee by-laws. This example 
is not intended as a presciptive example; rather, it is an illustration. 
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Figure 5.4: 
SAMPLE OP VIP ADVISORY COMMITTEE BY-LAWS 



By-laws 

(name of Committee or program) 

(name of local education agency or Institution) 

Cdate) 



A. COMMITTEE OPERATION 

1. Meetings will be held at 7:00 p.m. on the first Thursday of every month 
unless othenriae specified in the work plan.' 

2. At least six meetings will be held each school year. The exact number 
of meetings will be determined by the yearly work plan. 

3. The Executive Committee will develop the agenda for each meeting. 

4. The work plan will be used to set the agenda for each meeting. 

5. Meeting sessions will be limited to approximately two hours. 

6. Discussion toward consensus of member opinion will be the prevailing 
procedure used at meetings. Parliamentary procedure will be used when 
a decision is to be recorded and transmitted as a recommendation. 

7. A quorum will consist of a simple majority of appointed members, 
excluding the chairperson. 

8. Meeting minutes will be recorded for each meeting. They will be 
distributed to each membr r and appropriate school officials, 

B. SUBCOMMITTEE 

1. Standing Subcommittees will be established for membership, curriculum, 
equipmenc, employment projections, and entry-level competencies. 

2. Subcommittees may be of any size, but usually will number three or four 
members each. 

3. Subcommittee will -^leci; their own chairperson, 

4. The VIP Advisory Committee will establish Subcomitteea by majority vote. 
Moreover, the Committee will charge Subcomraitteea with their tasks, 
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OFFICERS 



1. Officers will be elected for Committee membership. A simple ma;)ority 
of member votes is necessary for election. Officers will serve a 
one -year term, but may be reelected. 

2. Officers will include at least a chairperaion and a secretary-treasurer. 

3. Officers will be elected at the first meeting of each new year. 

D. MEMBER RESPONSIBILITIES 

1. Each member is expected to attend meetings and to participate in 
Committee work activities. 

2. Each member is expected to study the issues or problems which come 
before the Committee in order to contribute to the resolution process. 

3. Each member is expected to reach a personal decision on the problem 
after studying the data; moreover, each member is expected to con- 
tribute toward Committee resolution of the issue. 

4. Each member is expected to respect the rights of other members. There 
will be no reporting or discussing of individual opinions outside the 
Committee meeting. 

E. PROGRAM OF WORK 

1. The VIP Advisory Committee will plan and conduct an annual work plan. 
Topics, goals, activities, timeliness and responsibilities will be 
noted in the plan* 

2. The program will be established during the first two meetings of the 
Committee each year. 



WHY AND HOW SHOULD YOU RECORD COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES? 

Minutes are the official record of Committee activities. They keep inter- 
ested individuals and groups informed about the Committee *s concerns, deci- 
sions, and activities; they remind Committee members of the group's progress; 
they demonstrate and reinforce the reasoning process and information upon 
which Committee recommendations and decisions are based; and they document the 
productivity and contribution of the Committee to the training program. 
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The minutes kr& taken, transcribed, diatri bated and maintained by a desig- 
nated Committee officer, usually the Secretary or Recorder. This officer, can 
be elected or appointed. Sometimes this office is filled by the program 
instructor or a representative of the institution or local educational agency 
because: (l) school-related persons usually have access to transcribing, 
tyT)ing and reproduction equipment and supplies; (2) school personnel often can 
use a portion of their paid time to participate in ''Mmittee functions; and (3) 
often the permanent files of past minutes for the Committee are maintained ia 
the Vocational Office, a location to which the educator has the easiest access. 

Keeping the minutes takes time, skill and persistence. Minutes must be 
accurate and thorough; they must be maintained promptly and continuously; they 
must be stylistically uniform; and they must document the information pro- 
cessing and recommendation efforts of the Committee; 

Usually, at the conclusion of a meeting, the Secretary/Recorder and the 
other members of the Executive Committee review the minutes for accuracy. 
Then the Secretary/Recorder transcribes or types the minutes and distributes 
copies. Often the distribution list will include not only Committee members, 
but also school officials, members of the governing board, corporate sponsors, 
trade/professional organizations within the community, and interested citizens. 

The minutes should be recorded in a uniform style. Figure 5.5 illustrate.'! 
a general format that has worked successfully for many programs. Note that it 
highlights the objectives and products of each Committee meeting in a way that 
seta them apart from the regular tex!t. This allows for quicker, more focused 
reading, yet preserves detail about decisions, background, and suggested actions. 

Figure 5.6 illustrates a typical set of minutes for a VIP Advisory Com- 
mittee. Note that the minutes closely approximate the sample outline in Figure 
5,5. Critical points are easy to find yet detail is preserved. Also note that 
specific comments and ideas are attributed to individual members, VThen don in 
a supportive fashion, crediting individuals with specific ideas in the minutes 
is a very effective method for reinforcing active member participation. 
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Figure 5.5: 

SAMPLE OUTLINE OP VIP ADVISORY COMMITTEE MINUTES 



Date t 

Topic: Minutes of (Name) Advisory Committee 
Memtera Present; 



Members Absent; 



Others Present: 



Specific Objectives or Focus : 
Decisions Reached : 

1. ^ 

2. 

3. 

Future Plans or Business ; 

1. ■ 

2. 

if 

3. 

Notes : 
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Figure 5.6: " 
SAMPLE SET OF MINUTES 



Date : 15 November 1984 

T opic : Minutes of Health Occupatons Advisory Committee 

Members Present : Lane Nelson, Mattie Walk, Helen Chen, Kris Kristoph, Chuck 

Dunn, Cecilia Gay, Carrie Johnson, Karen Lopez, Carl Philips, 
Lawrence Higaski, Betty Lou Poe, Juan Salas, Joan Wagner, 
Art Warner, Irene McNamara 

Members Absent : Elizabeth Alexander, Brad Luftus 

Others Present : Phyllis Beckman, Principal of Easton Area Health Occupations 

Center 

Specific Objectives or Focus ; Open Discussion on Training Priorities 
Decisions Reached ; 

1. Upgrade classes with computer training; 

2. Stress need for good math slcills related to health -science; and - 

3. Form subcommittee on equipment to investigate possible computer purchase. 
Future Plans or Business: 

) 

1. Find ways to wor^c specific slcills into curriculum; and • 

2. Equipment Subcommittee report on possible computer purchase and potential 
of other equipment. 

Notes: 



The meeting of the Advisory Committee for Careers/Medical was held in 
Room 8 at the Health Occupations .Center on November 9f 1983, 

The meeting was called to orr^er at 12:15 p.m, , by Chairperson Karen 
Lopez; Carl Philips acted as rec ding secretary in the absence of Recorder 
Elizabeth Alexander, Helen Chen ^as official caterer, par excellence, 

Velcome : 

A warm welcome was extended by Chairperson Lopez to all* She expressed 
how much the Committee's attendance and participation was appreciated. She 
stated how important the Committee's continuing support, assistance and input 
are to keeping our program viable and up to date 30 that we can fullfil the 
needs and requirements of the health field, 
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Greetings and Minutes: 



Dr. 'Phyllis Beckman, Principal of East on Area Health Occupations Center, 
greeted the Advisory Committee. Her greetings further assured the Advisory 
Committee of its importance to educational goals and program vitality. Carl 
Philips read the minutes of the last meeting and they were approved. 

Open Discussion on Training Priorities : 

Chairperson Lopez asked the Committee to make suggestions about how it 
might improve or upgrade th'e program. , Specific concerns addressed were: 

. What new requirements does the health field ask of entry-level 
employees? 

. Vhat revisions or additions to training do new requirements suggest? 

• What assistance in the form of donations of equipment or supplies could 
be found from health professionals and institutions? 

Mr. Nelson 'ndicated that a computer or data processing background would be 
helpful for emp. ^yees. of the .M.L. King Medical Center, given that most tasks 
require the use of a central computer connecting all county hospitals. The 
need for computer training was further emphasized by Ms. Johnson of the Royal 
Medical Group, Inc. She indicated that an employee would be better skilled 
with prior computer knowledge. Ms. Wagner indicated that Hewlett-Packard would 
train an entry-level employee if the employee had a good basic math background. 
Ms. McNamara of the AMA Medical Association indicated that the association's 
offices use computers* This point was- stressed by Ms. Poe of the Pharmacy 
department at Hepz Hospital; her department recently has added computer termi- 
nals. It was, therefore^ the consensus of the Committee that computer or CRT 
data entry training should be added to Health Occupations Center programs as 
soon as possible. 

Having agreed upon the need to add computer training to the instructional 
program, the discussion turned to those systems most commonly found in various 
facilities. Brands suggested were Hewlett-Packard, IBM, and Vang; however, 
the group agreed that training students and allowing them to become familiar 
with com- puters was more important than the system. 

More specifically, a less expensive printer or monitor could serve the 
purpose of training the students. Because many companies or hospitals would 
have different systems and later would train students on their own system, the 
basic training and computer knowledge was felt to be more important than the 
choice of a single system. 

Dr. Beckman next expressed a need for assistance in obtaining donations of 
usable equipment and/or supplies. She indicated that a donation of equipment or 
supplies from a computer center or hospital would be appreciated; furthermore, 
fche donation could be used as a tax write-off by the donor. She volunteered to 
initiate a letter to this effect if a, donor of equipment or supplies was 
located. The idea of donations was further 'emphasized by Chairperson Lopez* 
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Then Cha/irperson Lopez asked for voluntieers to serve on- a new Subcommittee 
for Equipmenx. Members Kristoph, Johnson, ^alao and Gay volunteered and vere 
charged with determining the equipment needs, availability and cost for a small 
computer training system. The report is due, at the January meeting. 

Recommendations : 

Upgrade classes with computer training; . 

2. Stress the need of good mathematical skills for students preparing for 
health careers; 

3. U3e a Subcommittee investigate several kinds of computers and scftware 
before) purchasing; and ^- 

Check further for donations of equipment and/or supplies. 
For The Good Of The Order : ' 

The meeting was vital, informative and enthusiastic. Each member provided 
input and participated in discussions. The atmosphere was invit-;o rating and 
c-onstructive, T^any good exchanges and recommendations were brought forth. The 
l^food was appetir:ing and very delicious. 

Adjournment 

Meeting- was adjourned at 1:05 p»m. 



HOW CAW YOU KEEP MEMBERS INVOLVED AND ACTIVE? . 

Advisory Committees, like individuals, have fluctuating periods of activity; 
sometimes members are enthusiastically involved with little prompting and ruper- 
vision^ while at other times the Chairperson may have to make a great effort to 
get or keep members actively involved. Member inactl ity or resistance can 
reduce Committee effectiveness. It can be caused when members substitute other 
outlets for their energy, when they assume that someone else will do the work, 
or whon bhey believe that the program does not want or value their input. 

How can you identify early a potential problem among the membership, and 
what can you do about it? Baaed upon the operation of successful VIP Advisory 
Committees, the following procedures and techniques may helpo 

First, be mindful of 'problem indicators and the areas in which they 
typically arise. When you notice symptoms, check for the existence and extent 
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of the problem* • Often simply identifying the probleia will resolve the issue; 
if not, the information gained vill help you decide on appropriate action* 

Figure 5*7 illustrates symptoms, causes and remedies for difficulties that 
sometimes plague VIP Advisory Committees. While this list is not exhaustive, 
it does contain those problems most frequently noted and may give you some 
ideas to help prevent difficulties before they occur. 

Good group management will help to avoid problems in the first place. The 
following strategies have been used in effective VIP Committees. You can use 
or adapt them to your own situation. 

Establish a Cl^ear Role for the Committee 

. Ensure that the role, mission and authority of the Committee are clearly 
understood by the membership. 

Construct and follow a work plan for the year. Be sure the problems to 
he dealt with are real. Establish manageable goals for dealing with 
them. Bs.se the work plan and goals/objectives on the concerns of 
members and program. 

. Establish a free, non-threatening exchange of ideas; support and build 
on ideas of all members. 

<» Respect member time, but encourage each member to invest effort and 
expertise in making a contribution toward completing Committee work. 

Arrange for appropriate clerical support for member work. 

. Ensure that all members have a chance to participate, that all concerns 
and points of view are aired, and that the Committee works for majority 
rule and consensus. 

. Evaluate periodically the work and progress of the Committee (and 
Subcommittee) • 

Directly Involve committee Members 

Most of us want to do something worthwhile — something about which we can 
feel good when it is complete. By involving Committee members directly in the 
program they gain satisfaction, make a growing commitment to the cause, and 
improve the training effort. Among the strategies used by effective programs 
are the following: 
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Figure 5.7: 
COMMON PROBLEM AREAS FOR VIP COMMITTEES 



Cauae 



Loan of a) Hi^h Abafataaiaa. 

Intar«at b) ?av oonatnotlva 
oon^Qta. 



a) Too littla la baing 
aakad of Comaittaa« 

b) Vork la p<iroaivad 
aa oaaaalngltaa 
or uadarvaluad. 



Frustration a) Continual offering a) t*aoic of oUrity 



vlth 7ola 



Fallura To 
Produca 
Cooatruotiva 
Haaulta 



Hagatir^ or 
_^aaantfal 

Tttituda 



Raluotanca 

to 

Pnrticipata 



of liiappropriata 
oomaata. 
b) tfagatira* diaruptivat 
aoa^produotira or 
aatagoniatlo atata- 
uata by iaaab«ra* 

a) tDiffloulty raaoh- 
lag opnaanaua or 
aolutioat or avan 
cmdaratandlng tha 
problatt* 

b) Canfuaioa aboue 
purpoaat niaaion, 
goaiat a to. 

c.) RacoaModatioaa da 
not gat ooacplatad, 
' aooaptadf or work. 



a) Coabatlva attituda 
surfaoaa oftaa. 

b) IVagatira or diarup* 
tl7a atatamanta 
pradoalnata. 

a) Lack of voluntaara 

b) ?ailura to ooouait 
tima* aaargy* and 
tspartiaa. 



about rola and 
itiaaion of Coa* 
Aittaa and aambara, 
b) Diaorapanoy b^tvaan 
rola and Ita prao«- 
tical applic'tioa. 

a) ?ailura to sat 
aaaful goala, 

b) Problaaa* taaka 
and laauaa poorly 
dafinad. 

o) Continual 4 la* 

agraaaant and 

laok of dlractlon. 
d) Poor data/ 

laforaatlon* 
a) Laok of olarlty 

about rola. 
f) Pallura td addraaa 

iralld laauaa. 



a) Poor ooaaunicatloa. 

b) ?allura to oonaUar 
raoomaanda tl ona • 



a) Poor oonamnicatlon. 

b) Laok of apaclflp 
typa of naadad 
arpartlaa. 

c) Tlnalinaa or 
raaouroa naeda %fn 
Inapproprlata. 



Dtaouaa problaa opanly to 
air r^allnga/parcsptlona 
md to gat 3Uc5ga6tlons. 
Sat ahort-'tam goala* 
Rarlaa/aatabliali vork pUn. 
Bagln and nonltor activity* 

Offar an ln-«arrica 
training effort. Ravlsa, 
raatata rola i^ith opan 
diaouaalon among Involvad 
partiaa. Vialt i^th othar 
programs f 



Haoonaidar and ravlaa '^ork 
plan. 'Jiia group taak 
nianagataant taohniquaa. 



K^ap mambarfli Informad con- 
tinually, \ak for apacific 
faadbaok on raooomiandations* 
Confront tdainiatration. 
Radaflna rolaa. 

!<eap (naabara Lnfomad. 
Bring in oonaultanta and 
nav .naabara i^ith naadad 
axpartiaa« Ravortc tima 
achadulaa and avnilnble 
rasiotifT?a«« 
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• Bring the members into the classroom or work-site to view the results of 
their advice* 

Invite members into the class as ^uegt * lecture rs • Topics may include: 

— Vhat skills are required to work in the occupation? 

— How can you write a r«aume and interview for a job? 

— What types of jobs are available in the job market at present and 
what are the future trends? 

For exa^nple, if the Committee was instrumental in acquiilng new equipment, 
show members the equipment as well as some of the products that result from its 
use. Another example may be to show an improvemeat of^ placement statistics 
that resulted from the CommitteeJ^.a.'-invOlvement, Other examples of success 
might include a new curticulum ,or increased demand to take certain classes. 

Recognise Effort 

Everyone likes to be recognized for what he has done that is worthwhile, 
VIP Advisory Committee members have the opportunity to contribute a great 
deal, and recognition should be given accordincly. Ways of 'Showing apprecia- 
tion are described elsewhere in this chapter, 

Implament Committee Recommendations 

This is probably the single most important factor that can make a Committee 
member feel useful and consequently be motivated to do more. If a Committee 
understands its role and makes realistic recommendations, then some recommen- 
dations will be accepted and implemented. By seeing that their advice is 
taken seriously, members feel a sense of worth and will continue making con- 
tributions. The following suggestions help ensure that Committee recommenda- 
tions are accepted: 

, Make feasible recommendations. It does no good to recommend purchasing 
a multi-million dollar piece of equipment when that' kind of Money is not 
available. Unless the Committee can help offset the costs or find a 
donor for the equipment, this type of recommendation can be of little 
value. 
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, Present recommendations before the school board or proper authorities in 
a professional manner. Come to the board meeting prepared with graphs 
and charts, if neceasaiy, and anything else that can help present a 
clear case. Put yourself in the school board's place and anticipate 
questions it might have, 

. Present recommendations in writing and request a written response from 
the board. 

HOW SHOULD YOU- PRESENT REPORTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS? 

I 

As previously mentioned, VIP Advisory Committees assist instructional 
, programs in planning, operating and evaluating the program;- however, they do 
not make policy. Rather, they study the situation and recommend reasonable 
courses of action. Recommendations must express suggested ideas/ actions and 
explain the reasons foi' the actions. 

When offering recommendations, submit them in writing through appropriate 
communication channels within the local education agency or institution. Often 
•you can reinforce the written raeaaage with verbal encouragement, explanations 
or presentations. Moreover, Committee members should make themselves available 
as a group to answer questions about the proposal. Additionally, Committee 
members may need to assist with public meetings that the board may call to deal 
with proposals. Regardless, the Committee's report or recommendations should 
be presented and discussed wn,n the board well in advance of any public dis- 
closure or discussion of the ideas. 

Recommendations should express a consensus view of the Committee or, at 
least, the majority opinion. The written recommendations must express clearly 
the suggested action or idea and provide the justification that supports the 
action. Additionally, the recommendations should show how implementing the 
suggestions could benefit — both directly and indirectly — the trainees, the 
program, and the employment community. Committee minutes and pertinent data 
may accompany the written recommendation. 

Since reports and recommendations are the major pi'oducts of Committee 
efforts and often require a semester to a year's effort, the Committee will be 
eager for the board's response. Request written feedback or an oral debriefing 
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from the board. Even though you must allow enough time for i.he board to adt, 
it is appropriate to lot them know that the Committee perceives the isaue a? a 
priority and is committed to the idea., 

Once the board has acted on the recommendation, promptly inform the 
Committee of the outcome --whether implemented as suggested, implemented with 
modifications, or rejected • Further, you might wish to schedule a meeting with 
the board either to offer assistance in implementation or to probe for reasons 
for its rejection. You also may wish to discuss the outcome at the next VIP 
Advisory Committee meeting. Effective Committees often invite program offi- 
cials to Committee meetings to announce decisions and' answer questions. 

Keep your written reports and recommendations short and to the point. Con- 
sider using the foll'^wing organization for maximum ef fectiveneos. 

» A one-paragraph statement of the problem and purpose; 

. A list of recommendations with a one or two-line justification for each; 

. A one -paragraph discussion of the benefits that will accrue from 
imple:aentation; 

A more elaborate statement of the need for action; 
„ A report on the data or study from which conclusions were drawn; and - 
A list of conclusions dr::wn from the findings. 

VHAT METHODS ARE USEFUL FOR RECOGNIZING AND PEWARDING MEMBERS? 

Reward mechanisms are important to every organization because they encour- 
age attendance and involvement. Moreover, recognition efforts attract the 
attention and interest of other qualified people who may someday serve in the 
organization. Additionally, they b^ -ug public attention and good will to the 
organization hecause they demonstrate that the organization appreciates the 
efforts of its members. 

Reward and recognition are especially important to VIP Advisory Committees 
because Committee members are not paid for their efforts, which can absorb 
substantial amounts of time. Committees should take every opportunity to thenk 
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membera for their contributions. However, rewards should not be given indis- 
criminately; instead, they shoulji be baied on actual contribution to the Com- 
mittee's activity. They must be distributed eq.uitably; must compare favorably 
with recognition available from other similar organizations; and must focus on 
individuality or recognize individual effort's. 

The best t3rpe3 of non-compensatory rewards or recognition are those that 
can increase productivity, improve Committee interaction, and increi .e member 
satisfaction. The strategies need not be overly elaborate; often the most 
effective forms of recognition are those that provide members with more direct 
control over their activities and demonstrate that member efforts are used. 
Analyses of effective VIP Advisory Committees demonstrate that moat members are 
willing to work hard as long a^ their talents are used in tasks that involve 
them in the program, their recommendations are seriously considered, and they 
are given feedback about their recommendations and efforts. Such requirements 
conform to general findings about intrinsic rewards in organizations — namely, 
the Dest rewards are those that increase feelings of personal growth, responsi- 
bility, and accomplishment. 

Among the strategies and techniques that have been used effectively by VIP 
Advisory Committees to reward and recognize members are the following: 

. Publicly recognize members by name and introduce them at meetings. 

Issue press releases to the media, announcing member appointments, 

vSend members personal letters of appreciation upon completion of tasks 
and at the conclusion of the terms of service. 

. Award members framed certificates of appreciation or plaques at the 
conclusion of their service. 

. Hold a recognition dinner each year to thank members. 

. Recognize the contributions of individual members or subcommittees in 
the media or at school assemblies. 

. Reword Committee minutes so that the member's name is included with 
significant ideas offered by that person. 

Invite members to tour the school prograin during regular hours to see 
the results ^.f their efforts and to meet trainees. 

. 3end holi'iciy gad birthdcy greetings to members. 
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. Provide members with reserved, convenient parking. 



• Send a letter of appreciation to the Advisory Committee member's super- 
visor and/or company, explaining the good job being done by the member 
and thanking the company for its support. 

Occasionally schedule regular meetings that the local education agency *s 
or institution's chief administrator (and other officials) can attend. 
Similarly, encourage officials to make personal visits to Committee 
members. 

. Discuss member and Committe'e contributions in public forums • 

. Invite members to special school and program events such as ground 
breaking ceremonies. 

Send personal letters of th.anks in reporting outcomes of Committee 
efforts. 

. Place member's names on the training program's stationery and/or in the 
school catalogue. 

Place member's names on a display board or plaque at the training pro- 
gram and/or school. 

Ensure that announcements and reports about the program made by adminis- 
trators include reference to the Committee and/or Committee members. 

Involve all Committee members in planning the work program for the year 
and in setting priorities. Indeed, often establishing a small budget 
for the Committee helps to reinforce the sense of importance and 
autonomy* 

Provide members with written feedback about Committee recommendations. 

Among the most effective strategies for recognition are mentioning members 
in public forums, including names In the minutes, providing feedback, and 
sending individual letters of appreciation. Figures 5»8 and 5.9 illustrate a 
sample letter and sample certificate of appreciation, respectively. Notice 
that the letter refers to specific contributions made by the member and the 
Committee. Further, it focuses on the member, not on the school or program. 
The certificate is more general, b\it still effective. 



W>IAT SELF-EVALUATION ACTIVITIES WUS5T THE COMMITTEE PERFORM? 



Self-evaluation is the only way to assess and to improve Committee work; it 
is critical to keeping Committee work vital and on target. Since evaluations 
are ongoing, they allow for read jusitment of activities during the year, 
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Figure 5»8: 
SAMPLE LETTER OP APPRECIATION 



Dear Mr. Buaher: 

Thank you for your help with the (name of program) Your contribution 
has been very important to the success of the Committee. Because of your 
efforts, each graduating trainee completed the program with excellent entry 
level skills. MoreoveiTf all graduates have found jobs in the trade. Also, 
the Committee's efforts to begin a long-term evaluation of ^ the curriculum 
should result in further upgrading of effective training. ■ 

The continuation of a superior program in the ' trade is 

possible only with the support of knowledgeable and enthusidstic Copimittee 
members like yourself. 

Tharik you again. Best wishes for your continued success and dedication. 

Sincere ly> 

Chairperson 
Board of Governors / 



Figure 5.9: 
SAMPLE CERTIFICATE OF APPRECIATION 



THE (name of best education agency or institution) 

' Town, State 

CERTIFICATE OP APPRECIATION 

Be it known that 

(NAME OF INDIVIDUAL) . , 



has orved as a member of the VIP Advisory Committee for the 

(NAME OF VOCATIONAL PROGRAM) 



for the ig.. - ig.. school year. 
We gratefully acknowledge your assistance. 
(Chairman of Governing Board) (Chairperson of VIP Advisory Committee) 
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Evaluating the Meeting 



Feedback * from Committee members regarding the success of a meeting is a 
quick and simple method of evaluation. However, it is not always effective. 
New members are often reluctant to offer criiiical comments before the entire 
membership during the first few meetings; unfortunately, the responses of all 
members to the first few meetings ia particularly important in determining the 
effectiveness of the new work plan and of the Committee's efforts. Therefore, 
consider coupling general verbal discussions with written evaluations as illus- 
trated in Figure 5»10. 
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Figure 5.10: 
MEETING EVALUATION FORM 



Advisory Committee. Meeting Evaluation 

Circle the number that best describes your feelings about each statement 
listed below (with "5" indicating "Excellent" and "1" indicating "Poor"). 

ITEM EXCELLENT POOR 

1. I clearly understood the agenda and actions 

to be accomplished. 5 4 3 2 1 

2. The agenda was planned and organized thoroughly 

and received in advance of the meeting. 5 4 3 2 1 

3. The meeting was productive — with a stated 

objective and visible results. 5 4 3 2 1 

4. Committee members understood their role and 

assignment. 5 4 3 2 1 

5. Committee members made active contributions. 5 4 3 2 1 

6. I am 'Satisfied with the activities and 

accomplishments of the meeting. 5 4 3 2 1 

7. .My time and energy are well spent as a member 

of this Committee • 5 4 3 2 1 
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Notice that while the form is brief, it addresses critical meeting con- 
cerns. It also requires minimum time to complete and to score. To score, 
average the responses of each item# Any item with an average score below "^.O 
should be given attention by the Executive Committee, 

Evaluating the Committee 

Committee evaluation seeks to determine the success of each activity. The 
Committee must decide how it can more efficiently advise the instructional 
program, what activities should be emphasized, and what mistakes should be 
avoided in the future. In doing so, the Committee must evaluate its decision- 
making processes. The evaluation will be successful if both strengths and 
limitations have been noted, all aspects of the program have been assessed, 
and recommendations for improving the Committee effort have been noted. 

Evaluating the Procesa 

# 

Among the issues that should be addressed when evaluating the effectiveness of 
the Committee; 's work are thd following: 

. To what degree is there group coheaiveness? 

. To what degree does everyone understand the role, purpose and goals of 
the Committee? 

. Did every member actively participate in deciding the yearly work plan? 

Does every member participate in carrying out required activities of 
the work plan? 

Is member morale good and do members interact freely, enthusiastically 
and positively? 

. Do the officers perform effectively? (How or how not?) 

Hovi does the Committee interact with the rest of the employment 
community, the instructor, the program administration, the governing 
board, and the general public? 

• What is the level of member satisfaction? 

. What suggestions for improvement are available? 
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Evaluating the Product 



The VIP Advisory Committee must assess the value of its recommendations ♦ 
This assessment not only requires that Committee members compare perceptions 
among themselves, but also that members seek responses from the school and 
employment communities with which they work* The following questions should 
be addressed: 

, Were Committee goals and objectives clear, realistic, and attti.xable? 

• Were the strategies and processes used to pursue goals realistic and 
effective? 

, Did the results obtained fulfill goals? 

. Have unintended results occurred? How do they affect goals and 
objectives? 

Have recommendations and suggestions been acted upon; were they 
accepted? 

. Have they been implemented? What has been their effect? 
How can product performance be improved? 

HOW CAN YOU DEAL EFFECTIVELY WITH CONFLICT? 

Type of Conflict 

VIP Advisory Committees are subject to internal and external conflict • 
Internal conflict occurs when members disagree over Committee work. External 
conflict occurs when the VIP Committee attempts to create or resist change and 
is opposed by someone outside the Committee, such as an educational official. 

VIP Advisory Committees should experience little external conflict because 
of the nature of their mission. The purpose of a VIP Advisory Committee is to 
advise a program and/or governing board on matters pertaining to the instruc- 
tional program. To advise means to offer an opinion, recommend, or inform; 
therefore, the Commit fcee, being advisory in nature, should not be in a position 
for conflict to take place • Only the governing body of the institution or 
local educational agency is empowered oo make policy; it has the respoMsibility 
of considering, accepting or rejecting, and implementing Committee suggestions^ 
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Occasionally external conflicts arise, usually when Coramittee members 
misinterpret their role. VThen asked to serve on a Committee, members rightly 
assume that they must examine the current instructional situation and advise 
accordingly. This process implies an evaluation of program activities; how- 
ever, the Committee's role is to evaluate operations, not the instructors. 
Personal evaluations are inappropriate. Moreover, since the instructor's coop- 
eration is necessary in implementing Com.c[iittee recommendations, ill feelings 
between the instructor and the Committee can stall implementation of th^ Com- 
mittee's recommendations • 

The Pattern of Conflict ^ 

/ 

When conflicts arise, /(advisory Committees can use a six-step procedure for 

/ 

conflict resolution (Porter, Lawler, and Hackman, 1975). 

/ 

1. Antecedent Condi tigins : These are the conditions correlated with conflict* . 

Unclear roles in which the expectations of one or both parties regarding 
their own or the other's behavior are not written or understood. 

Desire for scarce resources, which parties seek to increase or protect. 

Distancing mechanisms that separate or define two or more parties into 
categories like "us** and "them." 

Unifying mechanisms that highlight differences as groups seek greater 
unity; the more you know about each other the more issues you have to 
take conflict with# 

2. Perceived Conflict ; Parties often perceive that there are few alternatives 
to a situation when, in fact, this usually is not the case. Sometimes 
conflict is accentuated when both parties have a limited knowledge of the 
other's position. 

3- Felt Conflict ! This is the effect of individual feelings and attitudes on 
objectivity in dealing with potential conflict situations. For example, 
if a person distrusts the other party, the likelihood for conflict is 
increased. 

4. Manifest Behavior ; This is where the actual conflict begins. It occurs 
when the paz'ties physically begin to react or deal ;^ith the problem. 

5» Conflict Resolution or Suppression ; The resolution of the conflict 
typically takes one of three forms; 

Victory for one side and defeat for the other (win/lose); 
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Compromise where each side concedes (lose/lose); or - 

• Problem solving where each side is satisfied (win/win). 

6* . Resolution Aftermath : With resolution of tho conflict comes a set of 

attitudes and conditions that defines the bounds for future interactions* 

If you understand these six steps, you as Committee Chairperson can recog- 
nize an emerging conflict, follow its course, help to resolve the problem, and 
have insight into how resolution can affect future group interaction* 

Means of Resolution 

It is fortunate that VIP Advisory Committee members ate working toward the 
common goal of improvi-ng vocational education. Given thi&^ common goal, con- 
flicts tend to arise over the means of^.^athieving the goal rather than over the 
goal itself • This makes resolvipg"'conf lict somewhat easier- than if the goals 
were the major area of dispu-te. 

Many conflicts result from a misunderr'tandiiig of the other party's objec- 
tives and/or a tendency for conflicting i^ctrtijl^s not to realize that there is a 
range of alternatives. Lack of complete and clear communication often causes 
conflict. .Therefore, a critical step in confflict resolution is to systematic- 

i 

ally share all pertinent information so that each party knows the other's 
interests and so that an open atmosphere Is established from the outset. Tlien, 
together, the parties can work for resolution* 

The following conflict resolution exercise is designed to help in situa- 
tions where parties share a common objective. You as Commmittee Chairperson 
must direct the effort. 

1. Emphasize to conflicting parties that they are all w^jc*king toward the same 
objective: to improve vocational education. This sbpuld help defuse pos-- 
sible antagonism and set the stage for a cooperative effort at finding a 
solution to the conflict. Try to maintain an atmosphere of friendliness 
and trust by keeping the parties focused on the issue and not on each 
other. The disagreement is not personal. 

2. Have each party describe its position and interests ao that the conflict is 
clearly understood. In many cases this procedure will solve the conflict, 
since many conflicts arise over a misunderstanding of interests or intents . 
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5* Brainstorm alternatives that encompass both parties* interests. Encourige 
positive brains to rmiiig, where no evaluatio u of the ideas is permitted 
until the session is over. Directions for using the tool are included in 
Appendix E. 

4. Attempt to reach a consensus on a solution or combination of solutions 

developed in the brainstorm. Each idea should be discussed with the knowl- 
edge that if agreement on an alternative action cannot be reached, inaction 
will result. Consider using techniques such as the Decision Matrix or the 
Nominal Group procedure to achieve this end. 

In most cases a solution will be found that is acceptable to all parties. 
This exercise helps to maintain positive relations in the Committee while 
providing a framework for handling conflict productively, 

HOW CAN YOU INVOLVE INSTRUCTORS AND OTHER EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL? 

The vocational instructor must be included in the work of the VIP Advisory 
since he or she will have the most direct responsibility for implementing the 
Committee's recommendations. In addition, the instructor has the most compre- 
hensive knowledge of the program; working with the instructor will bring needed 
information about; the instructional program to the Committee and will diminish 
potential resis.tance .that an instructor may have to the Committee's sugges- 
tionj. Moreover, the instructor should grow to recognize that the Committee 
is a powerful, positive resource that can be used to improve the instructional 
program, 

Th© specific role that the instructor can play in Community activity must 
be defined on a stato-by-s bate and program-Dy-program basis. In some loca- 
tions, the instructor serves as a full Committee member and even an officer; 
in others the instructor is a non-voting, ex-officio Committee member; and 
sometimes the instructor (or other school official) serves as liaison to he 
Committee from the institution — a non-voting but critical member of the 
Committee, 



Based on information from a sample of exemplary programs, instructors con- 
sistently seem to perform the following tasks for VIP Advisory Committees: 

Provide background information on the programs or problems; 
Provide information on traineos, as needed; 
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• Present and seek advice on issues related to the program; and - 

Implement Committee recommendations that have been approved by the 
governing board. 

Each of theae tasks suggests that the instructor's appropriate role is 
that of resource" to the Committee, The instructor has valuable insight and 
information to share. Moreover, as the manager of the instructional process, 
he or she is a powerful agent of change, with the capacity to "make or break" 
Committee recommendations in practice. j 



In some c^ses, instructors serve as a liaison between the achool and the 
Committee. A word of caution: this situation creates the potential for a real 
or perceived conflict of interest when the instructor is both a part of the 
Committee and the vehicle for information between the Committee and the insti- 
tution. A presentation to -the institution's governing board by a member of the 
economic community will have a greater likelihood of influencing change than 
will a presentation by an instructor* However, the instructor's action and 
vocal support of Committee recommendations is a powerful influence for change. 

There are other roles that, in general, instructors should not play. Spe- 
cifically, the instructor should not be in a position to manipulate Committee 



activity or outputo This means that they Should not serve as Committee chairs- 
persons or as voting members. The idea of the VIP Advisory Committee is to 
'involve the employment community in the task 'of upgrading the instructional 



pi^ogram. This mission requires that the economic community take the lead in 
addressing employment community needs. Instructors, by definition, simply 
cannot represent the employment community. 

Instmctors should take part in the decision-making process or the studies 
on which decisions and recommendations are based. Indeed, the more the 
instructor contributes to the problem-solving tasks of the Committee, the 
greater the likelihood Lhat the Committee's recoraraondations will be carried 
out faithfully in practice. 

A good relationship between the Committee and the instructor benefits the 
Committee^ the instructor and the trainees. Recognize that instructors may 
sometimes be wary of Committee activity. Therefore, you must keep the 
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instructor involved and informed a^out Committee activity. Remember, the 
instructor and the Committee are working tovrd the same goal helping 
trainees acquire needed skills. 

Sometimes VIP Advisory Committees adopt a technique used by many Local 
Adviaoiy Councils on Vocational Education (LACVE's) — including an institu- 
tional representative- as an ex-officio member. Appointed by the governing 
board, this person serves as lid.ison between the institution, the Committee, 
and. the instructional program. His/her role is to seek advice and present 
information from the institution-' a perspective. The liaison may serve in an 
ex-officio capacity with the Executive Committee, helping establish the meeting 
agenda and securing background information on problems or issues to be con- 
sidered. This peijon may sometimes arrange clerical services for the Commit- 
tee. Often the institutional representative carries recommendations to the 
governing board, either to reinforce suggestions or to officially present them. 

HOW CAN YOU USE CONSULTANTS AND AD HOC COMMITTEES TO OBTAIN TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

Suppose your VIP Advisory Committee is new and no member has experience 
working with groups to reach consensus; suppose your VIP Committee recognizes 
a need to evaluate (and improve) the training experience, but has no member 
with experience in undertaking such tasks; or suppose your VIP Committee is 
aware of a power battle within the institution that is affecting the public 
image of the prograi.1. When these types of situations ariae, VIP Afivisory Com- 
mittees may choose to seek technical assistance from experts. An expert is 
anyone who haa acquired special experience and knowledge of the problem, issue 
or t -..K under consideration. 

Experts used on an individual basis ars consultants; experts used as a 
group function as ad hoc committees. Both forms of consultancy, may be useful 
to VIP Committees and have certain advantages: (l) they offer objectivity 
because they are not affiliated with the organization; (2) they may be able to 
work more effectively within the power structure; and (3) they may work more 
quickly and thoroughly because often they can devote full time to the effort. 
Moreover, consultants can collect and proceas information from all available 
sources by meana of their particular expertise. 



There are disadvantages to usinr consultants and ad hoc committees, 
including the following: (l) con.mltants are sometimes expensive; (2) con- 
sultants sometimes do not necessarily build commitment within the program to 
resolve the problem; (3) consultants sometimes have their own biases that may 
•be difficult to identify; and (4) sometimes consultants may have difficulty 
understanding the nuances and intricacies of a particular traii^iing program* 

Whether you use consultants or ad hoc committees, their value to the VIP 
Committee will be based on the skills .of the consultants, the quality of 
information supplied to them, and the ability of the Committee to oversee the 
work of the consultant or ad hoc committee. The following aet of guidelines 
and suggestions should help your VIP Committee effectively manage the effort 
of consultants. 

Select consultants carefully. Remember that there is no time for on-the- 
job training, and the outcome can affect the program for many years • Ajnong 
the points to consider in choosing consultants are the following: 

They must have qualifications directly relevant or transferable to the 
tasks to be performed; 

They must provide a list of referenceti and you must check thera; 

They must be able to explain proposed tasks, times, and resource needs 
for whatever they are to do; and - 

They must be able to describe their own positions (biases) related to 
the issues • 

Contract for the services of the consultants. This means that a formal 
agreement between consultants and Committee should be developed. Th'^ agreement 
should specify the following items: 

The specific problems to be addressed and the purpose of the effort; 

The types of products expected — as well as their timing, general con- 
tents nnd numbers of copies; 

How information will be gathered, when and from wheroo Also, it should 
suf^^est several ways data could be processed; 

Amount of rnoney involved in the effort as we].l as how, when and und^r 
what circumstanceB it will be paid; 
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• How and when monitoring will occur; 

. The degree of confidentiality and the amount of accesa available to 
school officials; and • 

• Explanation of how specifications can be changed • 

Provide all available and necessary background materials. Anything related 
directly or indirectly to the issues under consideration may be of value. Rely 
especially on written materials. Remember that consultants do not inherently 
understand all that is happening. 

Orient involved parties with the consultant and with the consultant's pur- 
pose. Often you will ri^ed to provide opportunities for interaction and for 
data coll3ction. 

/ 

Finally, monito):* and evaluate efforts. This should be a joint, continuing 
effort. Continually consider how you can improve the process. 

WHAT PROCEDURES ARE USEFUL FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS? ' 

Suppose your VIP Ad'^isory Committee undertakes to enlarge the work study 
component of the training program and must secure new work stations in commun- 
ity businesses; suppose your Committee recognizes the need for a new training 
program and must convince education officials of the need and opportunity to 
offer the program; or suppose your Committee wants to determine entry-level 
attitude competencies in the tai'get occupations in several dozen settings, but 
has only about ten different employers represented on the Committee? Each of 
these situations will involve the VIP Committee in public relations activities. 

A set of guidelines or principles for effective public relations follows. 
Most of the suggestions apply to using the media to inform the community; how- 
ever, the same ideas also usually apply to Committee interaction with educa- 
tional officials* 

Never lie. It is unnecessary and will come back .launt you. 
Avoid tenhnical jargona Use terns y> ir audience will understand. 
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. Do not jeopardize your credibility by engaging in F-^rsonal attacks or 
by using less than scrupulously accurate facta. Cace lost, credibility 
cannot be regained, 

• Anything you say outside the Committee meeting is "on the record." 
Therefore, carefully choose your comments. 

• Establish your public relatior^ effort based on Committe ^oals. This 
means that you will focus on instruction, skills and jobs oi program 
trainees and graduates.. By dealing with people and people issues, you 
focus on the reasons for the training program and on the common denomi- 
nator for everyone. 

When providing news stbout the program to the employment community, be 
sure that the news is current, that it affects a fairly large segment 
of the comimuni^ty, and that it emphasises the unique value of the 
prograia or event ♦ 

. Establish a public relations effort with long-range ^oals. Get to knoir* 
media representatives over time rather than just whew you need to "use^ 
them. This means that you will establish and maintain contact to deal 
with favorable and unfavorable news rather than just react to unfavor- 
able publicity or ask for resources. 

. Do not expect all your public relations efforts to work, but keep 
trying. If necessary, ask local media representatives for help 
preparing information. 

Keep those who need to know informed about Committee activiti^as, p'^^.ns, 
and outcomes. Further, actively seek their involvement in Committ ^ 
efforts, if desired. 

• If you m\ . 9 a mistake, own up to it. Do not blame anyone, but rather 
describe what is being done to correct the problem. 

. If you do not know something, do not be afraid i;o ^ay so. Then get the 
answer and provide it as soon as possible. j 

. Be courteous and polite. Say thank you. Be "up front" and honest; even 
if you cannot answer a question, explain ,hy you cannot. 

Publicize newsworthy events like upcoming events, human interest 

stories, and stories of successes. Attend to the "who, what, where, 

when, and why" of the storyo Also be sure to place the most important 
information in the first lead paragraph of the stor^^'. 

Among the public relations and information-sharing tools you might choose 
to use are; news releases, minutes, joint meetings with other community 
groups, presentations, newsletters, brochures, flyers, surveys, formal 
reports, decals^ etc. 
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Figure 5.11 illastrates a sample new3 release of the type you may wish to 
create and use. 



Figure 5.11s 
SAMPLE NEWS RELEASE 



Local Vocational Program 
436-1110 

For Release on 13 November 

Local 617 and Algamated Electric Co, today announced a contract with the 
( Name of Program ) to retrain up to 100 employees on new laser equipment. 
Signing of the contract occurred after nearly a week of efforts to prevent the 
layoff of employees as a result of recent equipment purchases • 

Algamated Vice President for Operations D,J, Wilson expressed his pleasure 
with the contract, saying, ''Algamated is proud to do what's best not only for 
the company, but also for the commixnity, for organized labor and our employees. 
This contract is a partnership among all of us.** 

The contract was provided as part of an expanded training program for 
business and industry offered by the school. Conducted at the work site, 
training will emphasize safety and maintenance of the newest laser equipment. 
The training institution will tailor the training program for Algamated through 
consultation with plant officials vO ensure that company and employee needs are 
met. Institutional staff and consultants from the manufacturer will teach the 
12-week course. 



♦"Source: Adapted from Tools That Work to Build Public Support for Vocational 
Education (Ir Uanapolis: Indiana State Board of Vocational and Technical Edu- 
cation; 1982). 
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CHAPTER SIX: 
TOOLS FOR MANAaiNG GROUP ACTIVITI 



Sometimes, in a desire to solve problems quickly, a VIP Advisory Committee 
will sugge-^t remedies before it has taken the opportunity to define clearly the 
problems and to investigate ail alternatives* In order for Committees to func- 
tion effectively in making careful decisions, they must follow a systematic 
procedure, 

\ 

\ 

Several formal procedures exiat for group planning, idea generating, 
decision-making, and information pr(((:e3sing that can be used by VIP Advisory. 
Committees ^n performing their tasks. Those include the following techniques: 

Nominal Group 
, Delphi 

Decision Matrix 
Charrette 

Community Impressions 
Brainstorming 

This chapter will introduce and compare these six procedures; for more 
specific information on how to use the techniques, refer to Appendix E of this 
Guide. 



HOW DO THE TECHNIQUES COMPARE? 

How do you decide which technique to use in a given situation? VThat are 
the advantages and limitations of each technique when compared to the others 
The techniques vary according to the ful.\owing five characteristics: 

• _Ty]pje of inf or'iiatio n prod uced by using the technique --Is the informa- 
tion easily understood and used? 

• Complexity How difficult is the t fchnique to administer? How 
knowledgeable or skilled must the participants be in order to u^e 
the technique? 
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Reaourcea — • How much time, money and equipment ia necessary in order 
to uae the technique? 



• Sffectiveneaa — How valid is the information that ia generated? 

• Flexibility ~ Under what circumatancea ia the procedure most uaefal? 
How closely muat one follow all the preacribed atepa whe^;. uaing the 
procedure? 

Figure 6*1, ^^Technique Compaj-ison Chart," aummarizea each procedure in terma 
of theae characteriatica^ Under the column entitled "Information," a brief 
deacription of each technique' a producta ia preaented* Then each technique ia 
rated "high,*" "moderate," or "low" for the remaining four characteriatica* You 
will note each procedure haa advantagea in certain aituationa^ The choice of 
procedure ia yours; in fact, you may decide to uae a combination of two or more* 

A brief deacription of each auggeated technique followa* After reading 
the deacriptiona and the comparison chart, you ahould be able to determine 
which techniques and procedurea will work best in your situation. Refer to 
Appendix E for more apecific information on how to uae the procedure^, 

VHEN ARE THE TECHNIQUES USEFUL, AND HOW DO YOU USE THEM? 

Nominal Group Technique 

Suppoae your VIP Adviaory Committee' a taak ia to determine the relative 
importance of a do2:en entry-level competenciea or to reach a conaenaua on the 
goala and objectivea for ita annual work plan, or to identify and decide on 
the relative importance of the community 'a cccupation-apecif in training needa* 
In auch instances, the Nominal Group Technique (NOT) may be most useful aa a 
iecision-fnaking tool. 

The Nomxnal Group Technique employe a preacribed sequence of problem- 
solving atepa, enabling a amall group (aeven to twelve .;nember3) to generate and 
rank by importance a variety of quality ideaa about a' topic. It begins with 
the group leader preaen'^ing the question or iaaue to be oonaidered* The group 
members then consider the queation by writing down their ideaa individually and 
silently. Afterwards, the group leader aska each participant to share one idea 
ai: a time in a "round-robin" fashion. The leader records each answer on a flip 
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chart and goes around the group several times to el-^cit all ideas. Next, par- 
ticipants discuss each suggested idea to clarify and combine ideas. Then each 
member is asked by th.^ leader to select and rank privately the five or ten most 
important items remaining on the list. The tallied rankings represent the 
group's consensus on the best alternatives discussed. 

The Nominal Group Technique is appropriate for determining the relative 
importance of various issues or problems, identifying elements of a problem, 
and establishing a priority listing of these elements. The resulting group 
decision represents the combined judgments of many individuals. 

The Nominal Group Technique is particularly appropriate when individuals 
from dif^ i^eni backgrounds and representing different perspectives participate 
in generating information or making decisions^ NGT was designed to ensure equal 
participation and effective dialogue among group members so that th'O planning 
process is not dominated by a few assertive individuals. Moreovrrr^, the tech-- 
nique encourages group members to generate ideas, to feel responsible for the 
group's success, and to present potentially important but unpopular ideas. 

The technique has been found to produce more creative and acceptable solu- 
tions than other types of grpup managem^^nt procedures. Further, the technique 
reduces conflict and tension, can be used with almost any group and for almost 
any issue, and stimulates group commitment. NGT has been used successfully in 
vocational education- to address a number of education problems. 

Compared with ^ other techniques presented here, NGT requires a moderate 
amount of time and a relatively small expenditure. It requires approximately 
two hours of the participants' time and a day of the leader's time. 

The Nominal Group Technique is particularly useful for stimulating ideas 
from Committee members on problems or solutions. Moreover, it is a quick and 
effective way for the Committee to decide on the relative importance of a 
se H,.es of options or alternatives. Two particular applications for which NGT 
might be used by a VIP Advisory Committee are: l) identifying points of view 
on issues such as competency requirements, or 2) prioritizing different 
spending options. 
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Figure 6.1. Technique Comparison Chart 



Techniques 



Information 



Compiexlty 



Nominal Group 
Teciinique 



Produces group consensus about whatever 
issue or information is under consideration, 
Moreover, ideas about problems, issues, 
or solutions are ranked according to their 
perceived importance. As a by-prodnct 
generates both interest and commitment 
among participants. 



Low to Moderate: Relatively simple and 
easy to use. Must require participants tOt 
abide by rules. Must construct problem \ 
statement (about the issue under consid- 
eration) very carefully. Tallying the score 
can be confusing. Relatively simple for 
participants although they must follow the 
directions. 



Delphi 
Technique 



Produces large list of problems, issues, 
solutions, etc. that are ranl(ed according to 
their importance. Also can generate novel 
ideas and group interest. 



\ 



Moderate to High: Questionnaires require 
careful wording, attention to the process, 
and conscientious management. Perhaps 
greatest care must be exercised when 
categorizing and merging responses. Must 
exercise some care in choosing respond- 
ents. Relatively simple for participants 
although they must keep on time. 



Decision 
Matrix 



Produces a numerical rating of various 
options or alternatives for any situation or 
issue. Also generates group consensus 
and commitment. 



Low: It is fairly simple for participants as 
long as leader follows the rules. The most 
difficult part of the process is deciding on 
the relative importance of each criteria. 
Otherwise, the process is straightforward. 



Charrette 



Produces one or more solutions to a problem 
or set of problemsr. Also can be used to 
identify and clarify issues and problems as 
well as alternative solutions. Generates 
interest as by-product. 



Moderate: Leader must exercise care and 
skill in selecting participants to ensure 
that participants are knowledgeable and 
that they represent all critical points of 
view. Participants must have some exper- 
tise and must be willing to be task and goal 
directed during the exercise. 



Community 
Impressions 



Produces a general list of issues, problems, 
or solutions. The list can be refined by 
using other tools. Moreover, the technique 
can generate interest in the community. 



Moderate: Requires knowledge of available 
information, skill in conducting meeting, 
and care in selecting/rmcruiting partici- 
pants. Also must be able to interpret and 
use findings. Very easy for participants 
because they simply provide their con- 
sidered opinions. 



Brainstorming 



Produces a list of ideas, issues or opinions. 
If conducted properly, results in items on 
that list of ideas being ranked according to 
their relative importance. 



Low: Requires that the group leader know 
and follow the rules; however the ri'les are 
relatively simple. Participants must be 
willing to interact and must be familiar 
with the issue under consideration. 
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Characteristies 



Resources 

Low: Administrative preparation is iow. 
Requires time only to contact persons, 
plan meeting and conduct meeting. Required 
resources include a meeting room, flip- 
pad, paper, magic mari<er, and time. 



Effectiveness 

High: Much better than loosely structured 
or unstructured groups although sometimes 
the effort may lack some precision. Selec- 
tion of participants is critical. Discussions 
can be highly beneficial, both for informa- 
tion and for support for the program, 



Flexibility 

High: Can be used to address almost any 
issue or problem. Useful with any group as 
lo'jg as they can communicate. Time and 
numbers of people also can be varied. 



Moderate: Whereas the materials are 
inexpensive (paper and reproduction), it 
requires a moderate amount of time to 
coordinate questionnaire development, 
record responses, and prepare each new 
round of questionnaire. While no equipment 
otherthan a hand-held calculator is required, 
postage can be expensive. 

Low: Requires no money or special equip- 
ment although a handheld calculator can 
be helpful. Requires 2-4 hours of time from 
each participant. Leader must spend an 
additional 20 hours to prepare materials 
for meeting and to send thank you notesto 
participants after it is over. 

Moderate: The technique requires 10-20 
hours per participant, given over several 
days. Sometimes the time and knowledge 
of outside experts also must be purchased. 
Moreover, the leader must contribute an 
additional 40 hours organizing it. Using the 
procedure also means securing rooms, 
furniture, supplies, and meals for the 
duration. 

Low: Little equipment otherthan a room is 
required. Tape recorder is a help. Also 
need time In advance of meeting to publicize 
the event, set up room, and recruit specific 
community members to be available. Must 
send thank yous and summaries at end of 
meeting. 

Low: Requires 1-2 hours of time on part of 
each participant and some additional leader 
time to summarize and distribute the 
findings. .In terms of equipment, requires 
only a rpom, chairs, flip-chart, and magic 
marker.' 



High: Very effective technique both to 
generate information and interest. Must be 
careful in selecting people, adhering to 
schedule, and working with information in 
,PFder to gain maximum effectiveness. 



High: Can be used to address almost any 
issue or question. Also highly flexible in 
terms of who uses it and how many people 
participate. Time and timing requirements 
must be followed. 



Moderate to High: Helps to systematize 
decision making. Effectiveness is high as 
long as key variables are identified and 
ranked according to their importance. 



High: Applicable in almost any setting and 
for almost any kind of issue or decision. 
Time required and number of people 
involved can be varied. 



Moderate: Can be effective means for 
generating solutions to problems and for 
focusing attention of participants of varying 
backgrounds and skills. 



High: Can be used in almost any setting 
and to address almost any type of issue. 
Requires time and ? number of people to 
use. 



Low to Moderate: The procedure is bnly as 
good as the participants. It is also dependent 
upon the skills of thesdministrator. Usually 
list must be refined ind further developed. 



Low to Moderate: It is much more effective 
than unstructured groups, but not as 
effective as other techniques included in 
this comparison. 



Low to Moderate: To use this procedure, 
the administrator must have collected 
some preliminary information, must have 
generated a good bit of interest on the 
topic within the community, and must 
have choosen well, the participants. 



High: Can be used to address many prob- 
lems or issues. Can be used with virtually 
any group. It is the easiest technique to use 
of all those included in this comparison. 
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The Delphi Technique 



Hov can your Committee determine the necessary entry-level skills^ know 
ledge, and attitude competencies for an occupation that is highly specialized 
and that has work sites scattered over a thousand-square-mile area? How can 
it analyze labor market needs and trends for the entire geographic area served 
by your program? How can it ascertain what equipment is currently in use in 
the occupations served by your program? The Delphi Technique is a method of 
combining individual expert opinions into a collective view through a series 
of questionnaires. The experts in this context are chosen by the administrator 
of the procedure; they are people with a particular knowledge of the subject 
under consideration. 

This procedure employs a sequence of carefully designed questionnaires to 
collect and evaluate opinions of knowledgeable respondents who never physically 
meet. The procedure begins with a general question to which participants 
respond. Replies are so rted,(v analyzed, and constmicted into a follow-up ques- 
tionnaire. Upon receiving 'the second questionnaire, raspondentb are asked to 
agree or disagree with the compiled comments, to clarify items, and to rank 
items by importance. Responses are again compiled and a third questionnaire 
is prepared and mailed i,n oirder to arrive at a final consensus. 

The Delphi Technique has been used aucceaafully in vocational education 
planning. Expenditures iinclude time, postage, paper, and reproduction costs. 
Usually the process is understood easily and is appropriate whenever expert 
opinion can be elicited. jThe most difficult and time-consuming portion of the 
technique is creating appropriate response categories on subsequent mailings 
of the questionnaire. 
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Decision Matrix 



Often VIP Advisory Committees must make difficult choices on very complex, 
issues for instance, choosing between two good alternatives in solving a 
problem, suggesting which of four important priorities deserves resource 
support, or recommending which four of eight possible program outcomes should 
be emphasized. When this type of problem is faced by the Committee, a Decision 
Matrix can be used to make the choice more clear. 

Decision Matrix is a technique that ranks by importance alternative strate- 
gies by ordering and displaying information in a form in which the consequences 
and implications of strategies can be evaluated, A Decision Matrix works best 
when the number of alternative strategies is relatively small and the selection 
criteria are finite. Tasks include specifying criteria, determining the rela- 
tive importance of-^ each criterion, calculating point values for each criterion's 
potential strategies and comparing the total point values for each potential 
strategy. The entire process requires only a few hours; it is suitable for 
individual or group decision-making and produces a useful reco;rd of the compar- 
ison process for future reference^ It costs nothing but a little time. The 
most difficult task in using the Decision Matrix is that of deciding '^n the 
criteria for judging alternatives. It requires a decision as to whether co.. • 
siderations such as cost, feasibility, usefulness, and accuracy are the nor'- 
important reasons for making a choice* Once the criteria have been cho.- - ; ho.-^ 
their importance determined, the steps of this procedure are elementary. 



Suppose your VIP Committee is helping to plan or remodel a vocational 
facility and you want to involve all affected segments of the employment 
community in the effort. In this case, you. may choose to use the Charrette 
activity. It is a procedure through whxch community members, experts, and the 
Advisory Committee are brought together for a limited time period in order to 
suggest solutions to a specific problem or to identify and clarify ail the 
issues within a problem* 



Charrette 




Effective use of Charrette requires careful planning to ensure that back- 
ground information is available, logistics are arranged and that all appropri- 
ate employers from the community will attend* The actual activity involves an 
introduction of background information and expectations, a general discussion 
session to identify goals, , followed by sma\l working groups on specific prob- 
lems or parts of problems, ard finally a jury or panel to react to proposals 
generated by the small groups. The technique requires anywhere from one to 
severail/^days, depending on the problems to be addressed » 

Community latt^resaiohs 

"i • <s 

' I 

Often VIP. Acjvisory Committees become involved in helping generate community 
interest inland support for vocational programs by serving as a communication 
channel to and. from the community on program activities. The Community Impres- 
sions Technique can help a VIP Committee perform this task. ThevCommunity 
Impressions Technique is an open meeting for all members of a designated com*" 
munity. The group may be asseimbled to furnish information or to react to pre- 
viously collected information about the issue under consideration. The format 

resembles a **hearing** but la more open and flexible since any person present 

,-3 

may express his/her views* The meeting usually lasts from three to four hours* 

The major advantage in using the Community Impressions Technique is that 
spontaneous opinions from many people cad be obtained quickly* Key people, 
referred to as "key informants,** and people representing special populations 
(such as consumers and providers of services) must attend the meeting* The 
technique is inexpensive and relativel^r quick; however, the resultant informa- 
tion may be less specific and complete than desired* 

Brainstorming 

Suppose your VIP Advisory Committee is called upon to generate a number of ' 
reccmmendatiOL^a, such as the list of trade skills needed by instructors, sug- 
gestions for the physical layout of the training shop, or selection criteria 
for potential trainees? Any of these situations could be addressed by using 
Brainstorming* 
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A Brainstorming session involves 8 to 15 persons who are called together 
to generate as many ideas as possible about a particular problem daring a very- 
short period of time. It begins with an initial period of idea generating 
during which no member is allowed to criticize the proposals of another member. 
This rule is enforced by the leader, whose task is to call the meeting together 
and keep the ideas coming as fast as possible from the group. 

After the session the group may revise, combine and rank order various 
ideas or solutions. The idea generating session lasts a maximum of one-half 
hour; introductory and follow-up activities may increase the time to one-half 
day for participants and even longer for the group leader. Normally no cost 
other than time is involved. 
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APPENDIX A; 

VOCATIOWAL INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
INPORMATION BROCHURE FOR PROSPECTIVE MEMBERS 

INTRODUCTION 

When the membership siubcoomittee, program adminiatrator, Executive Commit- 
tee or instructor contacts and interviews potential members, oral and written 
contact should be maintained v,'ith that person. The function of the Advisory 
Committee and performance expectations must' be emphasized to each prospective 
member/ One tool that can be .of assistance in performing this task is an 
informational flyer that can be given or mailed to candidates. This Appendix 
contains a draft of such a flyor. Adapt this flyer to your own program and use 
it. The brochure is designed to fit on the front and back of a single 8-1/2** 
x 11** sheet of paper, as demonstrated in the Appendix copy. The sheet then 

should be folded twice so that there ar[e six separate panels of text. Addi- 

■ / 

tional blank space will thus be left on several pages so that you can customize 
the flyer for your own program. No graphic borders or illustrations have been 
included so that your local education. agency, institution, or training program 
can substitute its own design or information. 

s 

\ ■ ■ 

' 0 
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Vmt 19 i VOOiflONiL IHSnUGTIOiAL PiOORiN 
(VIP) ADVISpiT CMWinilt 

i VIP Advlsonr OOMltt** is a forMlly 
ooimtiktttad group of volontMPA who b«vo 
•spirt p worklaf knowltdg* of th« Job ta«ka 
Aod oMpoUaoy raquirraMta for oooupatloDS 
that ara tha targat oooupatioaa of iaatruo«- 
tioaal prograM, Draini tium tha privata 
aaotor aaploywaat ooaauaity, tha purpoaa of 
thia orrioiallf appolatad bodj la to aain- 
taia aod la|)»rova tha iaatructional program, 

\ CoMittaaa adviaa alraady axiatiag 
prograui thay halp davalop prograna aod 
faollitata thair oparatioa, Thay do not 
oatabliah or adttlnlatar prograaa, nor do 
thay aat polioy* 



VHAT TYPia OP ADVISOIY COWlITtlBa 

la ganaral, thara ara thraa tji^g of 
looal Adviaorjr Ooattittaaat 

t WP Adviaory Ooaatttaaa ^ Vorking at 
tha inatniotioul prograa Xaval, thaaa 
ooMittaaa aarva aft oooupatioft or 
oluatar of oooupatlona at a aiftgla 
aohool or iaatitution. 'Naabarahip ia 
drawn priaarlly fros targajt oooupa- 
tlona. CoMittaa Nashara adTlaa on 
inatniotional aattara auoh aa oonpa- 
tanoiaa, aquipnant, work taohniquaa^ 
and M forth. 

• Ad Hop CoMnittaaa > Thaaa ahort-tana 
ooaaittaaa aarva for a ahort tlna to 
addraaa a oingla apaoifio problan. 
Uaually, nanbara ara axparta in tha 
problan araa undar oonaidaration« Por 
axanpla, an ad hoo oonnittaa nay ba 
ootakliahad to invaatigata anploynant 
trandn in that progran araa, 

f Qanaral Ooiittaaa . Thaaa ara oitizan 
oonnittaaa that aarva all pi'ograna 
within an inatitutioa. Oftan ganaral 
ooMiittaaa daal with planning and nay 
ba oallad a Looal Adviaory Gonaittaa 
for Vocational Bduoation (UOVB)« 
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VHAT HfU I ■■ A8KBD TO DO? 



9 



WHAT NIHT I OOiTIIBUTIT 



Aa a VIP Adviaory Gonnlttaa nanbar, you 
nay ba ankad'to halp aooonpllah any of tha 
following objaotivaai 

• Datamina Job raquirananta (attitudaa, 
akllla» kMwladga)| 

• Sat. oo^upntionol parforaanoa apaoifi-- 
cationa and ortt#rtn for progran 
oonplationt 

. Oanntati inntruotional objaotivaai 

• Idantify aqulpnanti nupply nnd 
nntoidlal an#dni 

• Idantify nav taohnologlaa to innludn 
in tminlngg 

. Aaaiat with fMillty layout and 
nodifioatloni 

• Halp with ^mining and Job plaoanantai 

• Dataniina labor narkat noodn, tranda, 

and opportttultltai 

• Halp with tmlaaa aalnotion and 
oriantationi 

• Idantify inntvuotor ratmialng 
opportunltiaii or 

• Aaalai with Inntrtnotlon and/or 
auparviaion« 



VHAf iiPiOTATIOia DO OtUlI MBCBfiHa 
UAVl OP NIT 

Aa a Oowiittaa nanbar, your paara will 
axpaot tha following fron yout 



V 



Partioipation to of far advioa^ 
opiniona and oonaldarad Judgaanta about 
tha work aganda of tha Oon«ittaa« Thia 
inoludaa atudying thn probloiu undar 
oonaidaratlon and halplng to raaoh a 
Connittaa oonaanauc on appropriata 
aotion, 

Attandanoa to attand tha nantinga 
ragularly. 

Oonduot to oonoantrata firat on 
Oonnittaa naada bafora rapraaantlng 
othar oonntituanoiaai alao to ranpoot 
othar nanbara by avoiding biokaring or 
publio aipraaaiona of dlaapproval. 



You bnva baait onkad to aacWo ai a nanbar 
baoauaa you hnva partioular akilla and 
axpartiaa thai your paara faal r/lll ba of 
graat valua to tha tminlng progran, Tou 
will ba providing advioa, tina uud anargy 
in ordar to Inprova tha training affort 
and ultinataly to anaura that graduataa 
aoquira tha aktllat attitudaa and knowladga 
that ara naadad In ordar to ba affaotivaly 
anployad in your trada« tou will 
ootttribttta yoMV idaaa and avpartiaa about 
training-ralatad iaauani your anargy to 
aatabllah an^ iBariy oat a work plan for 
tha Oonaittaai your wlllingnaaa to work 
jwith your'^aara toward tha oonnun goal of 
^inproving tha inatruational progran, and 
your tina to gat tha Job dona. 



VHAT VIU. I OR OIA OP TU KIPIilUOIT 

o 

Tha banafitn yoa will dariva fron parti- 
oipating aa a VIP Adviaory Connittaa nanbar 
will dapand upon your parapaotiva anong 
tha poaaibla banafita arat 

• JParaonal aatiafaotioa of knowing you 
bnva oontributad both to tha aduoation/ 
program and to tha growth of tha 
aoononio oonnunity. 



3atiafaation of knowing you hfva 
halpad atudontc.. 

Paraonal and oonpany raoognition 
praatiga for having partiaipatad 



a^ 

•/ 



Satiafaotioa of knowing you oan Lni 
hava nada a diffaranoa and that /your 
idaaa haya baaft haard aod uaady 

Knowltdga of having halpad apand tax 
■onay tdatly to build a aklllad labor 
pool for your induatty* 



'"^■■'OY 
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VHAT vxib Bi THi Bnvifa or NT IfrORTa? 

^ 

Tour p«rtip«tion %m a MMb«r of th« 
CoMitUn vill banafil^ tli« follovinft 

• I. ^«truotiomiI Proiraa^ Tb« trolnini 
prcn««« should toooM noro •ffioiont 
and offootivii m h rMult your 
p«rtiQipation« X» vill bo boood on 
ourront Job noodop tilth « foou« on 
opodlflo outoooo ooapotonolos, knov- 
lodgoo ond ottltudM. 

• Trolnooo* Studonto should find Jobo 
ToFvnloh thoy oro trolnod, Norocvor, 
tbolr tranoltloa froii oohool to vork 
•hould bo osootbor duo to tbolr 
trolnlni progru*o tloo with tho 
osploymont ooMunltj* Hoot laportont, 
thoy ohould hovo tho typoo ond lovol 
of oklllo noodod to porfoTa offoo- 
tlvoly on tbo Job, 

• Maployiiont CoMunlty ^ Tbo onploymont 
ooMunlty ibould dorlvo o train td labor 
pool upon tfhlob to build ooononlo 
grovtb* 

w «jbbool » Th« oohool ohould rooolT# 
' inoroAood oonaunlty support to voll- 
trolnod froduatoo porfom offootlvoly 
on tbo Job ond ao tho oohool *• roputa- 
tlon grown. 

• Qonoral Coquiunlty ^ Tho gonoral oon- 
•ttitnlty io bonofltod by oltltono vho 
\n abio to noko a oontributloa tj tho 
hooltb iqd ifoll bolnf of tho 00Miunlty« 



vHn: Hiri HP iorison oonnittiist 

nP Advloory Oonnlttooo aro orltloal for 
oovoral roaoono« Plrot» tboy ara tho noot 
offloloat and offootlvo ttay for publlo 
vooation»\ traialttf profrano to aott tbo 
noodo of cho ooononlo oowiualty* Without 
AdTloory OoMlttooo, oohoolo vould bo 
forood to oporato without orltloal .laduotry 
information* Sodond, oohooln oro publlo 
proporty and ¥IP Advloory OoMlttooo oon*« 
prloo ono of tbo rolatlvoly fov vayo in 
vhloh tho publlo oan Influonoo.aad diroot 
tbo odttoatlonal prooooo. Third, AdTlaofy 
Oonttittooo of for ono of tbo book^toolo for 
onourlnf that training progroM rofloot s 
oklllo, attltudoo and knovlodgoo noodod by 
tforkoro In tho targot oooupatlonn. 



BlCx GOBY 



so, 

YOU HAVE B66N ASK6D 
TO SBRVE ON A 
VIP ADVISORY COMMITTte . . , 
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OUTLINE OP HANDBOOK FOR NEW MEMBERS 



INTRODUCTION - 

Once a person has been appointed to a VIP Advisory CosLilttee, it is 
important to clarify the member's role and familiarize the new member with the 
specific responsibilities he or she has taken 'on. One stra'tegy for 
accomplishing this is a Handbook for Members. There follows a skeletal 
outline and text of such a handbook. Adapt and add to this material in 
developing a handbook for your own VIP Advisory Committee,. 
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this voluntary effort to be a Ivaming and growing experience. The greatest 
benefit may bd internal — the satisfaction of knowing that your participation 
has created a first-rate vocational/technical program that will enable students 
from your community to enter the^ Americn work force. 

Thank you for accepting the challenge and offering your help, 

WHAT ARE VIP ADVISORY COMMITTEES? 

Vocational Instructional Program (VIP) Advisory Committees are formally 
constituted groups of volunteers with expert^ working knowledge of the job tasks 
and competency requirements for the occupations targeted by specific instruc- 
tional programs. Drawn from the emplosnaent community — both private and ' 
public sectors — the principal purpose of this officially appointed body is. 
to maintain and improve the quality and impact of instruction. Committees 
advise programs by assisting the instructors and administrators and by pro- 
viding training opportunities; however, they do not establish or administer 
programs, nor do they set poliiy, 

. VIP Advisory Committees, commo|fly called "craft committees," have advised 
vocational programs in training students for years. Today as many as one-half 
million Americans like you serve on such Committees, 

HOW CAN VIP ADVISORY COMMITTEES HELP? 

Your VIP Advisory Committee is a major link between a vocational training 
program and the employment community. It is a way for employers to influence 
the training program in better meeting the employment requirements of a par- 
ticular craft or industry, ^Moreover, it is a way for the training program to 
keep abreast of new 4«velopiiients in the target occupations. Additionally, the 
Committee helps to publicize and generate support for the training program. 

When advising an instructional program, the VIP Advisory Committee should 
focus on the following activities: 

• helping to determine the minimum requirements for employee skills, 
attitudes, and knowledge in target occupations; 
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, assessing needs Ind securing resources for physical facilities and 
equipment; 

. reviewing and recommending iaprovements in instructional content and 
materials; « 

. providing occaaiooal instruction and/or arranging for on-the-job 
experiences, jif appropriate; 

. assisting the development of student selection criteria; 
* promoting the program; 
• . conducting an analysis of labor market trends, needs, and opportunities; 

. suggesting appropriate instructor competencies (from the employment per« 
spective) and arranging appropriate retraining and in-service training 
for instructors; 

. participating in studUt recruitment and orientation; and - 
. facilitating the plackment of program .graduates. 

An effective VIP Advisory Com^iittee will produce the following results: 



\ 



, The training program wiU be more effective, effic^ient and current — 
baaed on actual industry needs, it will benefit from the use of more 
effective, up-to-date equipment , ^better informed instructors, a highly 
publicized program, and /ultimately, will produie better slciUed 
trainees , \ 

. Trainees will benefit from acquiring appropriate types and levels of 
slciUs, and will thus b^ able to make a smooth transition from the 
program to an actual work environment. 

. The employment community will aojiuire an abundant, better-skilled labor 
pool, 

. VIP KdvUcvy Committee Members will gain p^^sonal satisfaction from 
snowing they have used their skills in providing vital assistance to a 
vocational education program; as potential employers of program gradu- 
ates, members might benefit through an improved training program. 

HOW AEE MOST VIP ADVISORY COMMITTEES ORGANIZED AND OPERATED? 

Since VIP Advisory Committee work progresses through discussion, interac- 
tion, and communication directed toward the common purpose of improving voca- 
tional education programs, it needs a structured work plan and agenda. 
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Authority ; Usually Conimittees are organized and operated according to a 
charter or constitution, which establishes the authority and responsibility for 
the Comittee. Th# charter also will set some operational rules and guidelines 
regarding the length of members' terms of .service andywill se b forth general «' 
expectations of what the Committee will do. 

f-- t 

Committee Structure : At minimum, a chairperson and recorder are-^neceasary 
for the effective operation of a VIP Advisory Committee. _ Most Aduti.soV-S'om- 
mittees establish a formal organization, with a chairperson and secretary" - 
elected from the Committee membership. 

Planning ; Many Advisory Committees convene an -''Executive Committee" 
(Chairperson, Vice-Chairperson, Secretary) prior to Committee meetings in order 
to establish the agenda and determine issues to be discussed. The Executive 
Committee will collect necessary background information as needed from appro- 
priate! educators (instructors and administrators). 

Agenda : VIP Advisory Committee meetings are moat effective when topics to 
be considered are established and communicated to members prior to the meeting. 
However, each*meeting should allow time for t|ie Committee members to suggest 
items for future meetings,' or to request explanations of the issue under delib- 
eration and current topics of concerTi. 

Meetings and Attendance : VIP Advisory Committee meetings should be con- 
du ted in a businesslike manner. Your attendance is of vital importance since 
the meetings' discussions/deliberations result in decisions and courses of 
actio^ Members should plan tf-o attend all meetings of the Committee. 

By-laws : Each VIP Advisory Committee must develop and write its own 
by-laws. These are procedural rules and expectations that govern membership 
selection, conduct of meetings, and the worV lan 'io be undertaken. 

Work Plan ; Each VIP ..Advisory Committee must set forth a yearly work plan 
which identifies issues of concern, activities to be undertaken, and the 
general schedule for, such activities. 
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WHAT DOES AN ADVISORY COMMITTSB DO" THROUGHOUT THE YEAR? " 

Vorlc Agenda ; gome VIP Advisory Conunitteea deu ?nated specific dates each 
year for particular activities or discussions, whiiti at the same time retaining 
a regular schedule of general meetings with unassigned agendas. 



SAXFLE CALENDAR OP ADVISORY COMMITTEE'S ACTIVITIES 



MONTH 



MAJOR TOPICS 



September 



October: 



November: 



March: 



April : 



May: 



Discuss role of Advisory Committee 

Establish new organization of Advisory Committee (election of 
officers) 

Tour and review vocational program facilities/equipment 
"Examine student enrollment for current year . 

r 

Plan to relate with local ecoaomic^ development leaders 
Initiate competency review of occiSjational taakra and 

inatroctional materials 
Leave time for diacuaaion of current iaaues 

Discuaa ideas for program development and improvemenH^ 
Establish on-the*Jo.b work stations for trainees 

Conduct survey of local employment projections and needs 
Devise plan for strengthening community relations .and public 

information on vocational and technical education 
Review findings of competency study and develop recommendations 

Arrange instructor retraining workshops 

Assist with trainee placement 

Leave time for discussion of new business 

Review overall program 
Collect graduate or placement statistics 
Ltf^velop year-end report and summary of recommendations for 
vocatipnal administrative body 
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APPENDIX C t 

RESOUl^CBS PBRTAINIWS TO ADVISORY COMMITTEES 



AVAILABLE PROM THE STATES 



INTRODUCTION 

In addition to the materials presented in this Hesource Guide, a number of 
states have developed materials for or about Advisory Committees. Prepared by/ 
State Departments of Educatiou and/or State Advisory Councils for Vocational/ 
Education, these materials include handbooks for Committee members, evaluation 
reports, promotional materials, public relations suggestions, and explanations 
of specific state lavs* While .most were prepared for and about Local Advisory 
Committees (XiACVE), some of them may be useful to VIF Advisory Committees. 

There follows a list of materials prepared within the states and terri- 
tories. Rach item is identified by name, state of origin, and date of publi-* 
cation. Only those items clearly related to the structure and function of 
local advisory committees are included on the list; materials such as annual 
evaluation reports, program explanations and state-sponsored stadias have been 
excluded. A list of addresses for State Departments of Educe vion and State 
Advisory Councils for Vocational Education is included in Ap indix D. 



MATERIALS 
STATS 



NAME OF PUBLICATION 



DATE* 



ALABAMA 



ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 



Guide for Organizing and Utilizing Local Vocational 1977 

Education Advisory Councils 

A Message to LocaV Advisory Councils on Vocational Education n/,a 

Local Advisory Councils on Voottional Education n/a 

Advise for Action (A Handbook for Local Advisory Councils) 1979 

Key to Community Involvement 1983 

The Vocational Agricultural Advisory Committee 1981 
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COLORADO 



CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 
FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 
IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 



INDIANA 



IOWA 



KANSAS 



KENTUCKY 



MAINE 



Colorado Handbook for Local Advisory Councils for 1981 

Vocational Education 

Colorado Handbook for Program Advisory Committees for 1981 

Vocational Education 

Conlxecticat Vocational Agriculture Resource Center 1982 
Consulting Committee Information Bulletin ' 

Local Advisory Councils on Vocational Education n/a 

Vocational Education Advisory Committees: 1982 
An Organization and Function Handbook 

Including Georgia Citizens in Vocational Education n/a 
— A Manual to Assist Local Schools in Developing 
Advisory Cbtuiittaes 

Vocational Education Advisory Committees 1979 

Committee for Action 1980 

A Haadbbok for Local Advisory Committees 1982 

Advisory Council Member n/a 
Guide for Local Advisory Councils on Vocational Education 1982 

Vocational Programming and Services for Handicapped 1981 

Individuals in Illinois 

A Guide for Planning, Organizing, and Utilizing n/a 

Advisory Councils 

Speak Up, Speak Out for Vocational Education 1980 

Handbook for Members of Vocational Education 1983 

Advisory Committees 

Local Advisory Committee Workshops — Handbook 1980 

for Members 

Tool Box — Tools that Work — Vocational Education 1982 

A Resource Guide on Local Vocational Education a/a 

Advisory Councils 

Guidelines for Area Planning Councils in Iowa 1983 

Partnership foi: Economic Development 1983 

A Proposed Model for Local Advisory Committee n/a 
Involvement in Program Improvement 

Kentucky Vocational Education Craft Advisory a/a 

Committee. Handbook 

Using Citizen Advisory Groups in Vocational Education 1983 

Craft Committees (Occupational Advisory Committees): 1977 
Can They Work? 
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MARYLAND Trade/Occupational Advisory Committee Guidelines n/a 

Guidelines for Local Advisory Councils 1983 

MASSACHUSETTS An Informational Handbook for Organizing and Operating 1983 

a Community Advisory Council 

MICHIGAN Local Advisory Councils: A Handbook for Operation 1978 

Vocational Education Advisory Committees ? A Guide for n/a 

Effective Utilization of Advisory Committees 

P.R. Materials a/a 

MINNESOTA Advisory Committees n/a • 

MISSISSIPPI Organization and Utilization of Advisory Groups in n/a 

Vocational Education 

MISSbUHI Handbook for Local Advisory Committees in 1981 

Vocational Education 

MONTANA Vocational Education Advisory Committee Handbook 1981 

The Art of Listening (and Meeting Analysis) 1977 

NEBRASKA Handbook for Local Vocational Education Advisory Councils n/a 

NBV JERSEY Making the Most of Your Advisory Committee n/a 

NEW MEXICO Advisory Committees and Councils 1978 

Making Education Work Through Local Advisory Councils 1981 

Legislative Input and Public Relations Guide for n/a 
Vocational Educators 

NEW YORK A Handbook for Members of Advisory Councils for n/a 

Occupational Education 

A Handbook for Members of Consultant Committees n/a 
for Occupations 

Manual for the Evaluation of Occupational Education Programs 1983 

Handbook — Goals, Policies, Processes, and Outcomes 1978 

of Vocational Education 

Supplying Policy Information on Advisory Councils on 1978 

Vocational Education 

NORTH CAROLINA Citizen Participation in Vocational Education ,Programs n/a 

NORTH DAKOTA Advise for Action: Vocational Education Advisory n/a 

Committee Handbook 

OHIO Effective Advisory Committees for Vocational' Education n/a 

in Ohio • j 

OKLAHOMA Guidelines for Local Advisory Councils on Vocational 1983 

Technical Education 
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OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 



SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 



VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 



WYOMING 
GUAM 

PUERTO HI CO 



Helping Shape Tomorrow's Work Force 1984 

How to ... Approach ... Develop ... Vitalize ... Improve 1982 
... Structure ... Batabliah ... Local Advisory Councils 
on Vocational Education 

Supporting Economic Development: ,A Guide for Vocational 1983 
Education 

How Your Advisory Committee Can Work for You 1982 

Guidelines for Local Advisory Councils ti/a 

Involving Tennessee Citizens in Vocational Education n/a 

Organization and Effective Use of Advisory Committees 1973 

Effective Use of Vocational Advisory Committees: n/a 

A Handbook for Technical/Vocational Education 

VEH Handbook [Vocational Education for the Handicapped] 1978 

Utilization of Local Vocational Education Advisory 1983 

Comaitteea 

A Guide for Local Advisory Councils for Vocational n/a 
Education 

Advise for Action — A Pocket Guide on Advisory Committees n/a 

Orientation Exercises for Advisory Committee Members n/a 

Handbook for Local Advisory Councils for 198I 
Vocational Education 

Handbook on Occupational Program Advisory Committees 1983 
Occupational Program Advisory Committee 
Curriculum Ad Hoc Advisory Committee 
Community Advisory Committee 

New Program Development Ad Hoc Advisory Committee 
Joint Apprenticeship Program Advisory Committee 
Developmental Program Advisory Committee 
Advisory Committee Membership Roster 1983-34 
Wisconsin Occupational Program Advisory Handbook 

How to ... Approach ... Develop ... Vitalize ... n/a 
Improve ... Structure ... Establish ... Local 
Advisory Councils on Vocational Education 

Craft Committee Handbook for Occupational Programs n/a 

Puerto Rioo Advisory Council on Vocational and Technical n/a 
Education Guidelines 



♦ n/a means that no publication date was included in the materials. 
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APPENDIX D : 
ADDRESSES FOR STATE DIRECTORS 
AITD STATE ADVISORY COUNCILS 



INTRODUCTION 

'J 

There follows a list of addresses for each State Department of Education 
and each State Advisory Council Per Vocational Education. Use the Information 
to secure materials and technical assistance from the appropriate sources. 



ST^TE DEPARTMENTS OP EDUCATION 

Alabama Department of Education 
887 State Office Building 
Montgomeiy, AL 36130 

\ 

\ 

Alaska Department of Education 

Gold B^lt Place 

801 West 10th Street 

Pouch P' 

Juneau, AK 99811 

Arizona Department of Education 
1535 West Jefferson Street 
Phoenix, AZ 85007 

Arkansas Department of Education 
Education Building Vest 
State Capitol Grounds 
Little Rock, AR 72201 

California Department of Education 

4th Floor 

721 Capitol Mall 

Sacramento, CA 95814 

Colorado Department of Education 
Room 214 

Centennial Building 
1313 Sherman Street 
Denver, CO 80203 

Connecticut Department of Education 
P.O. Box 2219 
Hartford, CT 06145 



Delaware Department of Public 

Instruction 
The Townsend Building 
P.O. Bobc 1402 
Dover, DE 19903 

District of Columbia 

Career Development Programs 
Room 904 

415 12th Street, N.W. , 
Washington, DC 20004 

Florj.da Department of Education 
Knott Building 
Tallahassee, PL 32301 

Georgia Department of Education 
Office of Vocational Education 
17th Floor ,. 
1776 Twin Towers East 
Atlanta, GA 30334 

Guam Community College 
Box 23069 

Main Postal Facility 
Agana, GU 96921 

Univei'sity of Hawaii 
Administrative Office 
2327 Dole Street 
Honolulu, HI 96822 

Idaho Department of Education 
Len B. Jordan Building 
650 Vest State Street 
Boise, ID 83720 
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Illinoia State Board of Education 
Mail Code: E-439 
LOO North First Street 
Springfield, IL^ 627T7 

Indiana Board of Vocational and 

Technical Education 
401 Illinoia Building 
17 West Market Street 
Indianapolis, IS 4^204 

Iowa Department of Public Instruction 
Srimea State Office Building 
Dea Moines, 10 30319 

Kansas State Department of Education 
Kansas State Education Building 
120 East 10th Street • 
Topeka, KS 66612 

Kentucky Department, of Education 
Hoom 2011 

Capital Plaza Tower 
Frankfort, U 40601 

Louisiana Department of Education 

P.O. Box 44064 

Baton Rouge, LA 70804 

Maine State Department of Educational 

and Cultural Services 
State Houae, Station 23 
Augusta, ME 04333 ' 

Mariana Is^. ids Department of 

Education 
Headquarters 

Sal pan, Mariana Islands 96950 

Maryland State Department of 

Education 
200 West Baltimore Street 
Baltimore, MD 21201 

Massachusetts Department of Education 
1385 Hancock Street 
Quincy, MA 02169 

Michigan Vocational-Technical 

Education Service 
P.O. Box 30009 
L'iiiaing, MI 48909 
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Mlnnesota Board for Vocational 

Education 
Capitol Square Building, 7th Floor 
500 Cedar Street 
St. Paul, MN 55101 

Mlaaiaalppi Department of Education 
P.O. Box 771 
Jackaon, MS 39205 

Miaaourl Department of 

Elementary and Secondary Education 
P.O. Ilox 480 

Jefferson City, MO 65102 

I 

\ 

Montana Department of Vocational 

Education 
State Capitol < 
Helena, MT 59620 \^ 

Nebraska Department of Edu^^tion 
P.O. Box 94987 
Lincoln, NB 68509 

Nevada Department of Education 
Capitol Complex 
Caraon City, NV 89710 

New Hampahire Departmeht of Education 
105 Loudon Road 
Concord, NH 03301 

New Jeraay Depaittment of Education 
225 Weat State Street, CN 500 
Trenton; NJ 08625-0500 

New Mexico Department of Education 
300 Don Gaapar Street 
Santa Pe, NM 87503 

'^ew York State Education Department 
Room 1624 

9« Washington Avenue 
A^.bany, NY 12234 

North Carolina Department of 

Public Instruction 
Room 535 

Education Building 
Raleigh, K 27611 
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North Dakota Board of Vocational 
Education 

State Capitol Building, 15th Floor 
Bianarck, ND 58505 

Ohio Departraen\ of Public Instruction 
Room 808 

Ohio Departments Building 
65 South Front Street 
Columbus, OH 43215 

Oklahoma Department of Education 
1500 West 7th Avenue 
Stillwater, OK" 74074 

Oregon Department of Education 
700 Pringle Parkway 
Salem, OR 97310 

Pennsylvania Department of Education 
Box 911 

333 Market Street 
Harrlsburg, PA 17108 

Puerto Rico Department of Education 

P.O. Box 759 

Hato Rey, PR 00919 

Rhode Island Department of Education 
22 Hayes Street 
Providence, RI 02908 

Samoa Department of Education 
Goverament of American Samoa 
P.O. Box 324 
Pago Pago, Samoa 96799 

South Caro? na Department of 

Education 
Room 908 \ 
Rutle'dge Building 
Columbia, SO 29201 

South Dakota Division of 

Vocational Education 
kichard F. Kneip Building 
Pierre, SD 57501 



Tennessee Department of Education 
Room 200 

Cordell Hull Building 
Nashville, TN 37219 

Texas Education Agency 
201 East 11th Street 
Austin, TX" 78701 

Utah Department for, Public 

Instruction 
250 East 500 South Street 
Salt Lake City, UT 84111 

Vermont Department of Education 
State Office Building 
Montpelier, VT 05602 

Virgin Islands Department of 

Education 
P.O. Box 6640 

Charlotte Amalie, VI 00801 

Virginia ^bepartment of Education 
P.O. Box 6Q 
Richmond, VA 23216 

CoBUflission for Vocational Education 
Building 17 

Airdustrial Park MS LS-10 
Olympia, WA 98504 

Bureau of Vocational, Technical and 

Adult' Education 
State Office Bulding 6-B221 
■Capitol Complex 
Charleston, WV 25305 

Wisconsin Board of Vocational, 
Technical & 

Adult Education 
P.O. Box 7874 
Madison, WI 53707 

Wyoming Department of Education 
Hathaway Building 
Cheyenne, WY 82002 
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STATE ADVISORY COUNCILS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Alabama Advisory Council on 

Vocational Education 
P.O. Box 27 , 
Auburn, AL 36830 

Alaska State Advisory Council on 

Vocational and Career Education 
Room 2 

205 North Franklin Street 
Juneau, AK 99801 

Arizona Advisory Council for 

Vocati onal-Techni cal Educat i on 
Suite 2 

4725 North 19th Avenue 
Phoenix, AZ 85015 

Arkansas Advisory Council for 

Vocational-Technical Education 
511 Continental Building 
Little Rock, AR 72201 

California Advisory Council on 

Vocational Education 
1900 S Street 
Sacramento, CA 95814 

Colorado State Advisory Council for 

Vocational Education 
Room C-0954 
3645 West 112th Street 
Westminster, CO 80030 

Connecticut Advisory Council 
61 Woodland Street 
Hartford, CT 06105 

Delaware State Advisory Council on 

Career and Vocational Education 
P.O. Box 1401 
Dover, DB 19901 

District of Columbia Advisory 
Council on 

Vocational Education 
2nd Floor 

Jefferson Jr. High School 
801 7th Street, S.W. 
Washington, DC 20024 



Florida State Advisory Council on 

Vocational and Technical Education 
W.V. Knott Building 
Tallahassee,. FL 32301 . 

Georgia Advisory Council for 

Vocational Education 
18 Executive Park Drive, N.E. 
Atlanta, OA 30329 

Guam Advisory Council on 

Vocational Education 
P.O. Box CK 
Agana, GU 96910 

Hawaii Advisory Council on 

Vocational Education 
Room 354 

335 Merchant Street 
Honolulu, HI 96811 

IdaQio Advisory Council on 

Vocational Education 
Suite 1 * ■ 

409 West- Jefferson 
Boise, ID 83702 

Illinois Advisory Council for Adult, 
Vocational and Technical Education 

100 Al2ina Building _ 

100 North First Street 
Springfield, IL 62702 

Indiana Advisory Council on 

Vocational Education 
524 Illinois Building 
17 West Market Street 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 

Iowa Vocational Education 

Advisory Council 
Room 305 
1209 East Court 
Des Moines, 10 50319 

Kansas Advisory Council for 

Vocational Education 
120 East 10th Street 
Topeka, KS 66612 
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Kentucky Advisory Council for 

Vocational Education 
Depot Place 
119 West Broadway 
Frankfort, KY ,40601 

Louisiana Advisory Council on 

Vocatibnal Education 
201 Lafayette Street 
Baton Rouge, LA 70802 

Maine Advisory Council on 

Tocaiional Education 
Box 17" 

One Memorial Circle 
Augusta, ME 04350 

Maryland Advisory Council on 

Vocatiozial-Technlcal Education 
Jeffrey Building, Third Floor 
16 Francis Street 
Annapolis, MS 21401 

Kasaachusetts Advisory Council on 

Vocational -Technical Education 
Room 353 

294 Washington Street 
Boston, MA 02108 

Michigan Advisory Council for 

VocsHonal Education 
715 West Willow Street 
rinsing, MI 48913 



Minnesota State Advisory Council for 

Vocational Education 
700 Wayzata Boulevard 
Warren Building 
Minneapolis, MN 55403 

Mississippi Advisory Council on 

Vocational Education 
P.O. Box 771 
Jackson, MS 39205 

Missouri Advisory Council on 

Vocationr ^. Education 
P.O. Box 545 

Jefferson City, MO 65102 



Montana Advisory Council on • 

Vocational Education 
1226 11th Avenue 
Helena, MT 59620 

Nebraska Advisory Council for 

Vocational Education 
East 532 Nebraska Rail 
University of Nebraska - Lincoln 
Lincoln, NE ' 68586 

Nevada State Advisory Council for 
Vocational-Technical Education 
300 Hot Springs Road, #19 
Carson City, NV 89701 

New Hampshire Advisory Council on 

Vocational Education 
163 Loudon Road 
Concord, NH 03301 

New Jersey Advisory Council on 

Vocational Education 
Suite 105B 
6 Quakerbridge Plaza 
Trenton, NJ 08619 

New Mexico Advisory Council on 

Vocational-Technical Education 
Suite 810 

600 Second Street, N.W. 
Albuquerque, NM 87102 

N«wIoric State A^viaory Council on 

Vocational Education 
89 Washington Avenue 
Albany, NY 12234 

North Carolina State Advisory 
Council on 

Vocational Education 
530 Wilmington Street 
Watson House 
Raleigh, HC 27604 

North Dakota Advisory Council for 

Vocational -Education 
State University Station 
Box 5405 

Fargo,. ,ND 58105 
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Ohio Advisory Council for 

Vocational Education 
Suite 105 

750 Brookaedgt Boulevard 
Weatervllla, OH A30a\ 

Oklahoma Advisory Council on 

Vocational Education 
Suita 201 

4010 North Lincoln 
Oklahoma City, OK 73105 

Oregon Advisory Council on 

Vocational Education < 
715 Summer Street, 'N.E.' 
Salem, OR 97310 

Pennsylvania Advisory Council on 

Vocational Education 
Suite 410 City Towers 
301 Chestnut Street 
Harrlsburg, PA 17101 

Puerto Rico Advisory Council on 

Vocational and Technical Education 
P.O. Box 759 
Hato Rey, PR 00919 

Rhode Island Advisory Council on 

Vocational Education 
Regency Vest 
Two Jackson Walkway 
Providence, RI 02903 



South Carolina Advisory Council on 

Vocational and Technical Education 
Suite 420 

2221 Devine Street 
Columbia, SC 29205 

South Dakota Advisory Council on 

Vocational Education 
3905 South Western Avenue 
Sioux Palls, SD 57105 

Tennessee Advisory Counuil on 

Vocational Education 
Room 206 

Cordell Hull Building 
Nashville, TN 57219 



Texas Advisory Council for 

Technical-Vocational Education. 
P.O. Box 1886 
Austin, TX 78767 

Utah Advisory Council for 

Vocational Education 
624 East Wilmington Avenue 
Salt Lake City, UT 84106 

Vermont Advisory Council for 

Vocational-Technical Education 
P.O. Box 1088 
Montpelier, VT 05602 . 

Virginia Advisory Council on 

Vocational Education 
P. 5. Box U 

Blacksburg, VA 24060 

Washington Advisory Council on 

Vocatiozial Education 
Room 207 
120 East Union 
Mall Stop EK-21 
Olympia, WA 98504 

West Virginia Advisory Council on 

Vocational Education 
Suite 303 

812 Quarrler Street 
Charleston, WV 25301 

■Wisconsin Advisory Council on 

Vocational Education 
105 1/2 West Main Street 
Madison, WI 53703 

Wyoming Advisory Council on 

Vocational Education 
410 Grand Avenue 
Room 311 
Banner Building 
Laramie, WY 82070 
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APPENDIX E: 



INSTRUCTIONS ON HOV TO USE TOOLS 



FOR MANAGING GROUP ACTIVITY 



INTRODUCTION 

A detailed explanation of eaoh of the six tools for managing group activity 
is included in this section. Each procedure is described, its strengths and 
limitations pointed out, and its resource requirements noted. Also included 
are step-by-Step instructions for using the techniques and suggestions about 
where to find additional information about the techniques. 

The proced.ires are presented in the following order: 



Te chnique 



Page 



Nominal Group 



E-2 



Delphi 



B-11 



Decision Matrix 



B-21 



Charrette 



E-29 



Brainstorming 



B-34 



Community Impressions 
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NOMINAL GHOUP TECHNIQUE 
WHAT IS THE NOMINAL GROUP TECHNIQUE? 

The Nominal Group Technique, developed by Andre Delbecq and his colleagues, .. 
i3 particularly appropriate for VIP 'Advisory Committees to use when solving 
problems, generating ideas, and setting priorities. The Nominal Group Tech- 
nique (NOT) ensures equal participation of all persons involved in "the pla'hning 
process; dialogue cannot be dominated by a few assertive or particularly knowl- 
edgeable (or biased) individuals. 

The NGT is a structured group meeting in which participants are encouraged 
fiirst to generate their own ideas or solutions to problems, without pressure 
toward conser as from other participants. Then, through a process of alternate 
discussion an: anonymous voting, a rank-ordered list of problems or solutions 
is obtained. All steps of the technique can be completed at a regular 
Committee meeting. ' • 



The technique can be used to achieve the^ following goals: 

( 

. identify various elements of an issue or problem; 
. identify elements of a solution; 

. establisi; a priority .listing of these elements; and - 

. determine the relative importance of various issues or problems. 

\ 

I 

NGT is particularly .helpful when judgments of many individuals must be combined 
and a group decision made. Is also is very useful when a ranking of options 
is desired. 

WHAT ARE THE STRENGTHS AND LIMITATIONS OF THE NOMINAL GROUP TECHNIQUE? 

Advantages of the Nominal Group Technique are as follows: 

. It allows for equal participation of all participants and inhibits any 
specific individual from dominating the group; 

\ 

J 
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Ix encoarages group members to generate ideas and elioits feelings of 
iresponsibility for the group •s success | 

It allowS^^^^ members to share perso3kl concerns and to suggest potentially 
unpopularNideaa wKile avoiding "hidden ag(;^ndaa** of interacting group 
members; \. 

• . The discussion period following the "round-robin** guarantees that vie.ws 
are clarified and ideas are sharpened; 

• It produces more creative and acceptable solutions than other types of 
interacting groups (Dunnette, Campbell and Jarstad, 1963)} and - 

. Vhen group members are varied in status, roles, views or opinions, NGT 
procedures reduce the amount of conflict and tension sometimes found in 
groups with varied backgrounds • 

Although the Nominal Group Technique has many advantages, there are aspects 
of the process that may limit its use under certain circumstances. First, the 
structured format demands a 'single*- topic meeting sintse it is difficult to 
change topics in ttie:^mlddle of discussion* If, after some discussion, it 
becomes apparent that more than one problem or goal needs attention, then 
either the NGT should not be employed or it will need to be used more than ^ 
once. Try to eliminate this problem in the initial selection and phrasing of 
the questions and objectives' for the meeting. 

A se^cond potential limitation is a lack of precision. The ideas offered 
during the first round *of the NGT may not be defined precisely and therefbre 
may appear to overlap when in fadt their sponsors had in mind different aspects 
of the issue. - Likewise, similar ideas are not always combined before the 
ranking process. This results in repetition in the final list* 

WHAT RESOURCES AND MATERIALS ARE REQUIRED TO USE TKE NOMINAL GROUP TECHNIQUE? 

' The physical requirements for holding an NGT meeting are minimal* ^ach 
participant needs paper, a pen or pencil, and seve^ral 3" x 5" note cards for 
recording ideas or voting* The person leading or directing the group needs a 
flip chart oh which to record ideas or votes,. The leader also needs a felt-tip 
pen and a roll of masking tape for recording and displaying responses* 
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HOW DO YOU CONDUCT A NOMINAL GHOUP TECHNIQUE SESSION? 

The Nominal Group Tdchnique follows a prescribed sequence of problem-solving 
step.^. It is "designed for a small group of seven to twelve members whose goal 
is to generate a variety of quality ideas about a topic • Theref ore^ you must 
' divide larger groups into smaller groups of this size* 

Prior to scheduling the nominal group meeting, the leader must clarify the 
objectives of the meeting and must write the questionCs) to which participants 
will respond* Ramember, questions should encourage individual expression on 
the issue* 

As the leader, you must prepare an opening statement to begin the oieeting* 
The statement must convey a sense of the importance of the task, clarify each ^ 
member's role in the oaeetlng, and identify the mission of the group* As part 
of this activity, you must pose and explain the issues to be addressed, ques«- 
tions to be answered, or problems to be solved. The explanation should include 
necessary background information* Entertain no questions from participants at 
this time; your explanation should be sufficiently clear* and such questions 
might inhibit initial responses from participants. After explaining the mis^ 

siott and question, initiate the group activity according to the following 

schedule , 

Activity 1; Silently Generate Ideas in Writing * 

After presenting background information and reading the nominal question 
aloud to the group, do the following: 

• Instruct th. group members to write their ideas in. brief phrases or 
statements on the provided worksheets; 

. Ask the group to work silently and independently; 

*' Write down your own ideas silently and independently at this time; 

, Answer clarifying questions but avoid making statements that might 
focus the group's attention unduly on a particular idea or area; and - 

• Allow five tc ten minutes to generate ideas* 
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Your performance as leader can be made more effective by: 



. Presenting the question in writing and displaying it in full view of 
participants; 

. Resisting clarifying non-related questions that might direct or impede 
the group; 

. Serving as a model o'f good group behavior by writing in silence; and^ - 
. Dispouraging individuals from disrupting the silent independent aotivity. 

Activity 2f Record Ideas through Round-Robin . 



After participants have completed the silent generation of ideas, record 
all ideas on a flip chart visible to the entire group, using the following 
procedure: 



. Go around the table asking for one idea from one member at a time; 

. Write each idea on the flip chart as it is Suggested; proceed to ask 
for another idea from each group member in 'turn until all ideas sire 
listed on the chart; and - 

. Simply record ideas; 'do not allow participants to discuss or defend 
their ideas. Time will be provided le to discuss and clarify 
' generated items. 

This activity provides for equal participation among group members in the 
presentation of ideas, focuses thinking on the problem, helps to separate ideas 
from personalities, and provides a written reciord of the group's thinking. The 
written list is an important early group reward. 

As the leader, you must describe the procedures for this step clearly; 
solicit ideas from the group members in brief words or 'phrases in a round-robin 
fashion; communicate to the group that variations on a theme are desirable; 
and record on the flip chart the suggested ideas as quickly as possible. Dis- 
courage any type of disruptive behavior that may occur during this step. An 
example of disruptive ^havior would be an individual trying to discuss ideas 
rather than simply listing th6ra; other disruptive behavior might include 
arguing as ideas are presented, asking the leader to rule on duplications or 
engaging in side conversations. 
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Remember, the goal of this step is a rapid, accurate list of ideas in 
brief words or phrases, recorded in writing on a flip chart in front of the 
entire group. 

Activity 3'. Clarify Listed Items Through Serial Discussion , 

Serial discussion means addressing in order each idea listed on the flip 
chart and allowing a short period of time for the discusssion of each idea. 
Point .to item #1, read it aloud, and ask the group if there are any questions, 
clarifications or statements of agreement and/or disagreement that members 
would like to make about that item. Allow a brief period of time for discus- 
sion of each item before moving to tjie next listed item. Remember, the maj^r 
objective of the discussion is to clarify the meaning, logic and importance of 
each item, not to win arguments. 

• 

Allow no lobbying, aggressive interaction or disruptive argumentation 
during this step. If there are differences of opinion on a particular item, 
both points of view oust be aired before shifting group attention to tke next 
item. Further, do not allow the discussion to focus unduly on any particular 
idea or to degenerate into argument.. Make sure that each person has an oppor- 
tunity to conment on every ite«i* 

Individual members should nat be required to clarify their own items. 
Instruct group members not to ask individuals to explain or justify their 
ideas. Although moat individuals will volunteer to clarify their own items, 
establish the rule that clarification i> a group task and not necessarily the 
resporisibility oi the person who suggested, the item. ' . 



\ 

\ 



^ Activity 4: Conduct Pr liminary Voting on the^friority Strategies . 

The next task is to determine the relative impor^^nce of each item through 
a combination of individual judgments., In order to makXJJhis detenaination and 
to increase judgmental accuracy, have group members make iq.dividual judgments 
and express these judgments mathematically. Distribute or c4^ attention to 
the 3" X 5" index cards that each member has been given. Ask group members 
to select the five moat important items from the entire list of sdlutiona or 
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strategies on the flip chart. Instruct participants to viite out each of the 
five items on a separate 3" x 5" card and to include the item number and 
statement on the card. 



After all group members have selected five solutions and written each on a 
separate card, ask them to choose the card on which the item they consider to 
be most important is written. Instruct members to write the number "3" in the 
lower right comer of the card and underline that number three times. Turn 
this card over. Next, instruct participants to look at the remaining four 
cards and select the card on which the least important item is written; write 
the number "l" in the lower right comer, underline that number three times and 
turn the card over. Have each group member choose the most important item 
listed on his/her remaining three cards. Hank this item as "4", underline the 
number three times and turn the card over. Then, select the least important 
item of the remaining two cards, rank this item "2" and underline it. Instruct 
the group to write "3" on the last card and underline the number. Figure E.l, 
'*Index Card Indicating Voting Process**, illustrates a sample index card. 

Figure E.l? 
INDEX CARD INDICATING VOTING PROCESS 

Number from original group 
flip chart list 

\ 

\ 

3) The vocational program lacks 
modem diagnostic equipment 



Number 
indicating ' 
ranking or vote 

Have members reexamine their rankings before passing the cards forward. 
•Collect and shuffle the cards to preserve anonymity and to ensure that no 
individual's voting pattern can be identified. 
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■ Next, make a balance sheet on the flip chart by numbering the left side of 
the aheet in accordance with the number of items from the round-robin listing. 

Ask one member of the group tc read each item number and the rank number 
from the collected stack of voting cards. With one group member reading and 
the leader recording, tally the vote as shown in Figure E.2, "Sample Tally 
Sheet for Recording Rankings and Calculating Priority Items." 

Figure E.2: 
SAMPLE TALLY SHEET 



Times Sum of No. of Ranks 

Item Number* Rank Ranked Ranks x Sum of Ranks Priority 

1 3,2,2,2,1 5 10 50 6 

2 4,5,5,5, 4 19 76 1 

3 5,5,5,3 4 18 72 2 

4 2,1,3,4,2 5 12 60 4 

5 5,4,4,3 4 16 64 3 

6 4,4,3,4 4 15 60 4 

7 3,1,1,2 4 7 28 7 



♦ List as many items as necessary. 

At this point, the Nominal Group Technique process can be concluded. 

Actitivities 3 and 6; Discuss Preliminary Vote and Take a Final Vote . 

When you want to increase accuracy or combine the output of several small 
groups, us'e two additional activities: (l) discuss the preliminary vote and 
(2) revote. In situations where you are working with only one group, discuss 
the preliminary vote (Activity 5) and take a final vote (Activity 6) in a 
manner similar to Activities 3 and 4 described earlier. 

Look for inconsistent voting patterns and discuss items that are perceived 
as receiving too luany or too few votes. In Activity 5, define the discussion 
task as clarification rather than social pressure to change members' minds. 
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The goal of clarlf Icatloix also ensures that the discussion remains brief so as 
not to distort perceptions of Items which are not discussed. Please follow 
the discussion procedures of Activity 3. 

In Activity 6, Pinal Voting, the final vote determines the outcome of the 
meeting, provides a sense of closure and accomplishment, and documents the 
group's judgment. Voting follows the procedures followed in Activity 4. 

Also use activities 5 and 6 when the Advisory Committee has been split into 
several small groups in order to conduct the Nominal Group Process. For exam- 
ple, if the meeting includes 22 people, divided into two groups of 11, then at 
the end of Activity 4 there would be two sets of items that need to be combined 
into a single set# Integration of the lists can be accomplished through proce^- 
dures identified in Activities 3 and 6« After concluding Activity 4, assemble 
participant.^ of the different groups and write a single list of items. Then 
proceed with serial discussion of each item for clarification* While con«» 
ducting this serial discussion, eliminate or combine duplicate items. Discuss 
each item sufficiently to encompass all points of view; however, try to keep 
the amount of time devoted to each item roughly the same. 

After the group has clarified the items, instruct the membership to vote 
on the entire list following the procedure outlined in AotiVlty 4; As 
described above, this procedure calls for each group member to select the five 
most important strategies from the list of items, to write each of those stra- 
tegies on a single 3"* x 5** card, and to rank each of the items by importance 
with the most important item receiving a rank of *'5'* aiid the least importanx 
item receiving a rank of "1.** Collect and tally the votes as explained. The 
items with the highest overall scores are the most important items • 

At the end of Activity 4 or Activity 6, the Nominal Group Technique process 
will be completed. At this point the most important issues, strategies or 
solutions will have been identified and there. will be consensus among involved 
personnel about the solutions. Note that implementation of the NGT takes at 
least two to three hours. Because the activities of the process are struc- 
tured, a break for participants is possible. After completing the session, 
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you aa the leader should aummariae the procedures and results in a written 
•report and distribute it to all participants. 



WHERE CAN YOU FIND ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ABOUT THE NOMINAL GROUP TECHNIQUE? 

For more information about the Nominal Group Techai(iue , ■ refer to the 
following materials: 



Delbecq, A.H, , A.H, Vanr de 7en, and D.H, Guatafson, viroup Techniques For 
Program Planning; A Guide To Nominal Group And Delphi Processes . Glenviaw, 
Illinois: Scott, Foreaman and Company, 1975, 

Feiaa, C. "The Nominal Group Proceaa: Ita Uses In Comprehensive Health 
Planning."* Unpublished paper, 1977. 

Rice, E., J. Hughes, B. Lowman, R. Htheridge, B. Laalett ani H,. ^ace. 
Acceaa to Vocational Education . Washington, DC 1980. 

Soudys, W.B. "Effectiveness of Nominal and Interacting Grc lacuaaion 
Proceaaea for Integrating R4D and ICarlceting.'* Management Servi 1977, 
23(6) 1595-605. 

Van de Ven, A.H. and A.J. Delbecq. "The Effectiveness of Nominal, Delphi 
and Interacting Group Decision-making Processes," Academy of Management 
Journal , 1974, 17:605-621. 

Vroman, H.W. "An Application of the NGT in Education System Analysis." 
Eductional Technology , 1975, 15(6):51-53« 

Vroom, V.H., L. De Grant and T.S. Cotton. "Consequences of Social Interac- 
tion is Group Problem Solving." Organizational Behavior and Human Performance, 
1969, 4:77-95. 
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DELPHI TECHNIQUE 

WHAT IS THE DELPHI TECHKIQUE? 

Developed by H^Xmer and Daley at the Rand Corporation in the late 1940' s, 
the Delphi TechoiquV^an be used by VIP Advisory Committees to identify needs 
and goals, to generate strategies, and to determine priorities. The Delphi 
Technique is a series of darefully designed questionnaires that is distributed 
to a group of persons who have special knbwledge and/or interest in a topic. 
The group never actually meets, but the results of each questionnaire are 
reported to all participants before they answer the subsequent questionnaires. 
Each set of questions is based on responses from the previous questionnaire. 
The final questionnaire in the series usually requires voting or rank ordering 
so that a conclusion or consensus of the participants is reached. 

Among the possible group planning and decision-making tasks for which 
Delphi has been used are the following objectives: 

/ 

, identify and rank needs; 

• develop program" alternatives; 

• collect expert opinions; 

• explore the basis of opinions; 

« share opinions on a topic; and « 

• identify other inf ormati >n vhich aids the group in reaching consensus 
(Delbecq, 1975) • 

The method most often is used to collect the opinions of respondents vrho would 
be difficult and expensive to assemble for a group meeting. However, it is 
appropriate for any group with knowledge about the problem under consideration. 

WHAT ARE THE STRENGTHS AITD LIMITATIONS OF THE DELPHI TECHNIQTJE? ' 

The D Technique has the following advantages: 

It is relatively easy to use; 

. It can be used to address many types of issues; 
^ E—11 I O rk 
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, It tranacsLxds geography; participants io not have to meet to use tie 
process; 

, It involvea participants of many different backgrounds and skills; 
• It ia relatively aasy to laam to use; 

. It aaaurea anonymity of participants, thus encouraging free exchange of 
ideaa and eliminating unoonfortable or conforming behavior; 

. At no time is a group member required to defend his or her position, 
ensuring that differing opinions will be welcomed without threat and 
Ufied in working toward a common goal; and - 

. All participants are treated equally; it prevents domination of the 
group by its more' vocal members. 

The limitations of the technique are as follows: 

. The Delphi Technique cannot bo used when time is limited; the complete 
procedure will take a minimum of 45 days (Delbecq et al., 1975). Since 
the procoaa requirea ongoing analysis and feedback until its completion, 
ataff time 'alao ia ' required. 

. Postage and follow-up phone calla to participants (if necessary) may 
make this technique moderately coatly aa well aa time-ccnauming. 

. The effectivenaaa of the Delphi Technique ia a direct function of par- 
ticipanta' willingneaa to atay involved with the project. You must work 
to avoid •* drop-out a," Drop-out ratea, if high, will affect reaulta in 
waya that cannot- be meaaured-aftar- the fa&t . - - 

WHAT RESOUHCES AND MATERIALS ARE REQUIRED TO USE DELPHI? 

The physical requirements for the Delphi Technique are minimal. Personnel 
time to compose the queationnaires is the greatest cost. Postage and reproduc- 
tion costs are secondary. If mailed questionnaires are followed up with tele- 
phone calls, additional expenses are incurred. 

The coat of using the Delphi procedures depends on two factors: (1) 
whether someone writes, administers, and. summarizes the questionnaires along 
with his/her regular job responsibilities, and (2) the distances separating 
group members. Extra personnel costs p as veil as the cost of postage, make 
the method more expensive. Van de Ven (1974) reported the real costs of a 
Delphi which appears in Figure Note the date of the information and 
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estimate the inflation rate 6v^ the last few years to obtain a rough idea of 
what a Delphi procedure would coat today. 



, Figure E.3s 
ADMIiriSTRATIVE TIME, COST, AND EFFORT IN 
CONDUCTING THE DELPHI PROCESS 
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HOW DO YOU CONDUCT A DELPHI PROCESS? 
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Using the Delphi procedures means following a logical sequence of steps 
which are summarized in Figure E.4, Diagram of a Delphi Procedure. Npte that 
the number of questionnaires may depend on the problem addressed. Usually 
three or four rounds of questions suffice. The activities boxed in the figure 
are described in more detail in the following discussion. 
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Activity 1: Enlist the AaaiatancQ of Officlala and Select the Delphi 
Particlpanta . 

Three groups of people must be involved in the Delphi proceast 

1 

, deci3ion-oiakex|s such as superintendents and program coordinators; ^ 

. Advisory Committee members who will guide the process, develop and 
coordinate mailing of the (questionnaires, and analyze and use the 
questionnaire reaponaea; and « 

. selected respondents to the q,ueationnaire3. 

Respondent group size vrill vary with the problem under aonsideration. The 
larger the group of q.ualified participants, the more representative vill be 
the opinions generated. Consider the cost, amount of paperworic Involved, and 
anticipated drop-out rates in d'eciding how many participants to select. 

tise the following guidelines to select qualified group members: 

. Select participants willing to commit adequate fuae to fill out Several 
sets of questionnaires. 

. Select participants who are skilled in wri^jten expression. 

. Select participants who are knowledgeable in the areas of concern 
and/or who represent critical groups or perspectives. 

Contact selected participants by telephone or letter to ask for their 
cooperation. Explain the process and outline what is expected of them, klso, 
express appreciation for their cooperation and involvement. If many refuse, 
obtain additional names. 

Activity 2; Develop the First Questionnaire . 

Develop the first questionnaire by posing carefully the question under 
consideration. P.emember, the purpose of this question la to foOus and to stim- 
ulate thought about the issue of concern. Consider the wording carefully; it 
is critical. Avoid double negatlvea and intenaifier words such as "never," 
"always," and "only**; limit use of negative terms altogether. 
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In additioiit prepare a letter that explains the project, anticipated time- 
line, expectations and 'goals for participants. Mail this letter vith or in 
advance of the first questionnaire. 



Figure E.4: 
DUGRAM OF THE DELPHI PRQCEDURE 




Select and 

Invite 
Participants 



Develop 
Initial 
Questionnaire 




Distribute 
Questionnaire 




FoDowup 
Letters 
and Calls 



Activity 3; Send Questionnaire #1 . 



I YES 




Analv2e 




Results 
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and Distribute 
Finjl Report 
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Write clear, simple instructions for the first questionnaire. Mail these, 
together with the questionnaire and a stamped, self-addressed return envelope 
to each participant. Try to send the questionnaire to each participant the 
same day the participant agrees to help with the project. Indicate a specific 
deadline for receiving responses, usually a^dut two week's from the date of th^ 
first mailing. 
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Activity 4; Analyze the Reaponaea to Questionnaire #1 . 

List participant reaponaea on carda; if necessary, divide reaponaea into 
important topic areaa. Repetition ia permiaaible and probable — even from the 
aame respondent. Make a set of cards for each of the decision-makers and ataff 
members who are helping with the Delphi project — probably a subcommittee of 
the Advisory Committee. > 

Assemble the subcommittee in order to begin work on the responses. First, 
sort the cards, stacking like responses together. <" Label the stacks with a word 
or phrase identifying the contents. 

Nexi, generate a set of labels by having each member list his/her labels on 
a flip chart. Discuss the list and condense it into a smaller number. Divide . 
the subcommittee into two-person teams- and assign each team one or two labels. 
Direct members to develop these labels into complete sentences; these become 
the content items of the next q^uestionnai^e* 

Assemble the subcommittee immediately after you receive the responses to 
the questionnaire. .They must sort and label . responses as quickly as possible, 
since speed in analyzing responaes and mailing the next questionnaire is cri* 
tical for laaintaining respondents' intereet-and motivmtionr The faster the 
second and subsequent questionnaires are dispatchiSd, the better, 

I 

Activity 5: Develop and Send Questionnaire #2 . 

The purpose of the second questionnaire is to have respondents agree or 
disagree with the issues identified in Questionnaire #1 and to allow them to 
offer clarifications of items. Ask participants to rank-order these issues by 
selecting the ten most important items and assigning the number "10" to the 
moat important, "9" to the second moat important, and so on. Request that they 
return the questionnaire by a particular date, usually within ten working days. 
A copy of a jample questionnaire for this activity is included in the illustra- 
tion, Figure 3.5, "Sample Questionnaire." 
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Figure E*5: 
DIAGRAM OF T-HE DELPHI PROCEDURE 



SAMPLE QUESTIOITNAIRE # 2 Code 



Inatructiona : Please examine each of the following items that were iden-. 
tified in Questionnaire #1 as important problems or priorities of '^vocational 
educatioh. Comment on^whether you agree or disagree with the importance of 
each item* Further, clarify the item in the provided space. Also feel free to 
add items* Finally, please rank-order the ten *most important items as you per- 
ceive them at this time. Assign a score of ''lO^ to the most important, **9** to 
the second most important, and so on^y«Rank only the ten most ciritical items. 



Agree 



Comments or 



Rank Items (from Quest ionxia'ire #l) Disagree* \ Clarification 



1) New High-Tech Training 

Programs are Needed to Meet 
Job Demands In Our Area 



2) 



* List as many as needed 

Activity 6; Tally Responses of Questionnaire #2 . . 

As you receive questionnaires, tally responses in terms of number of 
respondents voting for an item, the individual vote values and the total vote. 
Also, r^ct)H new issues that have . been added as well as clarifications of 
existi^ng ideas that respondents will have offered<. A sample tally sheet is 
depicted in the following illustration; it suggests a simple format for 
counting votes. 
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Figure 2.6: 
SAMPLE TALLY SHEET 



Questionnaire *1 

Number 

of Respondents Vote Total Vote 
Item Voting for Item Individual Votes Count (# Votes x Vote Coun.t) 

1) S 1Q-9-S-9-6 39 195 

2) 3 10-9-7 26 78 

3) 7 2-7-6-7-a-1-a 39 273 

Activity 7t Analyze the Reaulta of Queatiorinaire »2 . 

Reconvene the aubconunittee to review vote talliea and to generate a aummary 
of coomentj about the items. Decide whether the respondent group is moving 
toward conu^'naus. If oonaensue is apparent, develop Questionnaire #3. How- 
ever, if respondents are divided and/or still unclear about the issues, develop 
and laail another exploratory questionnaire. Word the questions on the aupple- 
mental questionnaire either in more specific or w ^•e general terms. Repeat 
Ac"^lTitie8''5, 6, and 7 as many timea as necessary to reach consensus. 

Activity 8; Compose ?inal Questionnaire . 

The purpose of the final quebtionnaire ia to generate consensus qn the 
important iaauea that remain after several rounds. First aend respondents sum- 
maries of all jire^oua'^vo tings so they can see how group opinion la shifting. 
Then aak respondent a to vote one final time on itema and offer opportunity for 
final comments. Allow two weeks for returning thia questionnaire. 

Activity 9: Analyze Final .Questionnaire . 

: ^ 

\ 

The analysis of the final questions is similar to analyses of the second 
and subsequent questionnaires, except that' you may prepare this final summary 
yonraelf rather thaxi as part of the subcommittee. Expect more agreement among 
responses. Focus on the average rank-ordering rather than the pattern of 
responses as in prior analyses. 
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Activity 10 t Prepare a Heport of Findings, 



Prepare a final aunimary of the* i-anlcinga of the ten or so moat important 
issues. Include with the summary a commentary on the items as well as the 
whole procedure. Also indicate how the information will b« used. Circulate 
the report to those who responded to the questionnaire, to decision-makers, 
and to subcommittee and Advisory Committee members who <might be interested in 



WHERE CAN YOU FIND ADD ITXC NAL INFORMATION ABOUT THE DELPHI TECHNIQUE? 



For more information about the Delphi Technique, refer to the following 
materials: 



Cone, J.C, Delphi: "Polling for Consensus," Public Relations Journal , 
February 1978, 12-13, ' ' 

Cypert, P,P, and, W,L, Gant, "The Delphi Technique; A Case Study," Phi 
Delta Kappan , January 1971: 272-273. 

Delbecq, A,H,, A,H, Van de Ven and D,H, Gustafaon, Group Techniques for 
Program Planning: A Guide to Nominal Group and Delphi Proceases , G 1 enview , 
IL: Scott, Poresman and Company, 1975. 

Rasp, A. Jr. "A New Tool foi* Administrators: Delphi and Decision-making." 
North Central Association Quarterly , 1974, 48(3) t320-325. 

Rice, E., J. Hughes, B. Lowman, R, Etheridge, B, Wislett, and R. Mace. 
Access to Vocational Education . Washington, DC, 1980, 

Sackman, H. Delphi Critique; Expert Opinion, Forecaating Group Process . 
Lexington, MA: Lexington Books, D,C. Herth and Co,, 1975, 



Siroia, H.A. and E.P. Iwaniki. "Delphi-discrepancy Solution; a Model for 
Quality Control of Mandates Programs." Educational Technology . September 
1978; 33-40. [ 

Teraeve, R,J. and V.E. Riggs. "The ^Delphi Technique: a Long-range 
Planning Tool." Business Horizons , 1976, 19(2): 51-56. 

Van der Ven, A.H, Group Decision Making and Effectiveness . Kent, OH: 
Kent State University School of Business Administration, 1974. 

Van der Ven A.H. an A.J. Dolbecq. "The Effectiveness of Nominal Delphi, 
and Interacting wroup Decision Making Processes," Academy of Management 
Journal, 1974, 17:605-621. 



the results. 
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DECISION MATRIX 

WHAT IS THE DECISION MATRIX TECHNIQUE? 

Decision Natrloes avolved from a branch of managoment science called deci- 
sion theory. Turban' and Meredith (1977) define decision theory as "... a 
systefflatlc (Quantitative and normative approach to the study of decision malcing. 
It seoks methods for selecting possible alternatives.** Although determining 
the ''beat'* course of action Judgmental, the Decision Matrix allows this 
Judgment to be quantified as a means of simplifying the choice among alterna- 
tives. It is a device for ordering and displaying small pieces of information 
in a form that enables theli' consequences to be evaluated. After using the 
procedure, the Committee vill have developed a list of criteria for evaluating 
alternatives and vlll have evaluated eaoh alternative based on thase criteriay 

Generally, the technique is moat appropriate for selecting among^ altema- 

It 

tive strategies, for managing diverse Inputs, for establishing resource alloca- 
tion priorities, and for providing justification for decisions to those persons 
to whom the Committee is accountable. 

WHAT ARB THE STRENGTHS AND LIMITATIONS OF DECISION MATRICES? 

The advantages of the Decision Matrix Approach are the following: 

. Aspects 3f the decision-making process, alternatives (issues, strate- 
gies, decisions) are organized and considered systematically. This 
enables committees to order their thinking logically and to use the 
technique to select and justify rationale and decisions. 

. Using the technique creates an awareness of the complexity of a situa- 
tion while offering a framework for managing the diverse elements of 
choice. Since each strategy la broken down into component parts, the 
decision process often seems less overwhelming. 

. The Decision Matrix Approach can be Implemented with equal effectiveness 
by groups or individuals. The richer variety of input provided by a 
group often Increases the power of the technique. Further, it helps to 
build individual commitment to the choice that the group makes. 

The major limitation of the technique is that the decision is 'only as good 
as the information upon which the deoision is based. If participants are not 
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insightful in identifying the relevant dimensions of a problem, the technique 
will not be worthwhile. Moreover, Decision Matrix worjc'a best when the numbers 
of considered alternatives is small and when the selection criteria are finite. 
Sometimes it is necessary to think about a problem as having a finite set of 
feasible alternatives, although it may not be true. 

WHAT MATERIALS AND RESOURCES ARE REQUIRED TO CONDUCT A DECISION MATRIX? 

/ • 

If the procedure is naod by an individual, resource expenditures are 
minimal. If s relevant dimensions of the strategies are thought through 
before using the procedure, the process could require as little as one hour. 
If a group uses the /technique, the process requires about three hours.- 

For individual use, no more than paper and pencil are required. Although 
a calculator would be helpful, it is not essential. For group use, newsprint, 
eaael and markers or a blackboard in addition to paper and pencils are useful. 
Groups also should meet in a room where they can work undisturbed for the one- 
to three-hour period. Keep the group relatively small since large numbers of 
people make mathematical calculations time-consuming and cumbersome. 

HOV DO YOU CONDUCT A DECISION MATRIX? 

Activity 1; Define the Problem and State Objectives . 

Identify the problem/issue and objectives to be addressed by using the 
technique. Write out the objectives so they serve as a guide for Committee 
activity. Be clear about what the Committee hopas to achieve so that efforts 
flan be evaluated at the conclusion of the activity. 

Activity 2; Review Issues or Strategies Under Consideration . 

Review the information about each alternative issue, problem, or strategy 
under consideration. As the Committee considers the information, eliminate 
those alternatives that clearly are not feasible. 'Strive to establish l list 
of three to seven alternatives to consider at any given time. It is possible 
to consider more than seven, but as the number increases, so too does the 
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difficulty of comparing them. Weigh the advantages of Including extra items 
against the time required to evaluate them« 

Sometimes, when using this techniq.ue with a group — > especially if members 
do not know each other — it may be necessary to use a modified group decision- 
making technique such as the Nominal Group Procedure or a modified Delphi Pro- 
cedure as a means of narrowing the list of alternatives under consideration. 

Activity 3'- List Criteria . . 

Once the Committee has decided which alternatives to compare, develop a list 
of criteria upon which to Judge the alternatives under consideration. The cri- 
teria the Cosmittee should consider depend upon whether the altezmatives under 
consideration are issues/ problems or strategies. For example, if the alterna- 
tives under consideration are strategies for dealing with important problems, 
then several of the following eight criteria should be of use to the Committee: 

. Effectiveness or the technological validity of the strategy — • will the 
alternative work? Has the alternative been tested before? If so, is. 
this a situation which it is likely to work? 

i \ 

, Cost — Are the alljb^mativea within feasible cost parameters? 

. Congruence with stindkyda and philosophy — Are the alternatives con- 
sistent with legal requii^ements , policy, and other related decisions? 

. Administrative feasibility — Can the alternative be implemented within 
the structure of the program and the institution? 

. Usefulness over time — Vill the alternative be effective over time as 
well as immediately? 

« 

. Secondary benefits ~ Will the benefits, especially the by-product or 
non-primary affects, be positive? 

• Personnel Are the personnel that will deal with the alternative 
trained to deal with it? Are they capable of dealing with it? Can 
they be trained, and at what cost? 

. Physical — Can the alternative be dealt with within the physical 
(building and equipment) structure of the institution? 

If the altemativaa are pr '^jlems or issues, then several of the criteria 
for the Committee to consider iAolude the following? 
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. Accuracy — Is the alternative a precise statement of the problem or 
issue? 

. Comprehensiveness — Is the alternative sufficient in scope? 

. Importance — la the. alternative the; most important aspect of the 
people affected, cost, long-term outcomes, and so forth? 

. Scope — Is the alternative understandable as it is written? 

As the Committee works through this activity, it may have difficulty keeping 
the list of criteria small enough to be manageable. If this happens, combine 
several criteria under, one heading or under one of . the suggested criteria. 

Remember, the Committee must develop/select its own criteria. As the 
Committee selects and lists criteria, the final list of criteria with the 
questions each might look like the strategy alternatives illustrated in 
Figure E,7, "Sample Criteria." 

ft 

Figure E.7: 
SAMPLE CRITERIA 



TECHNOLOGICAL VALIDI^^Y 

, How effective ^.s the strategy in doing what it w&b designed to do? 

. How effective is the strategy by the standards the school uses to 
evaluate it and similar alternatives? 

ADMINISTRATIVE PsfsiBILITY 

, How many major changes would be required to implement the strategy? (The 
more start-up costs and resource build-up required, the less feasible.) 

, How much coordination and consensus is required? (The more effort 
required, the less feasible.) 

. How much time is required to implement the strategy? (The more time 
required, the less feasible. ) 



COST 
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How much money for items such as buildings, materials, supplies, 
equipment, personnel, renovation and transportation does the atratagy 
require? (The more money required, the less feasible.) 



Activity 4; Determine the Helative Importance of the Criteria , 



Rank the criteria la terms of importance from moat to least important, 
usually no two criteria are given the same ranking. After ranking the cri- 
teria, aaaign each criterion a number which expresses its relative importance* 
Tlie Conanittoe may take the number of criteria and use .these sequentially aa 
weights, ?or exampl*, if there are four criteria, the rankings might range 
from 1 to 4 with tHe most important receiving a *'4" and the least Important a 
"1," If the Commmittee wishes to veigh some criteria more heavily than others, 
use a, different numbering system. For example, after r-anking the items, the 
Committee may decide that criterion #1 is four times as important aa criterion 
#2. In this case, weightings would look something like this: 

Criterion # Weights 



1 
2 
3 
4 



12 

3 
2 
1 



When -a group ia involved, each member assigns a rank privately and all weights 
or ranks for each criterion are averaged to arrive at a single weight for each 
criterion. The weightings for each criterion listed below have been averaged to 
arrive at a single weight for each criterion. 



Criterion Smith Brown Bamett , Average Velght 

1 6 4 2 4.0 

2 4 5 1 2.7 

3 2 2 3 2.3 

4 4 6 5 5,0 



Activity 5; Rate the Strategies According to Criteria . 

Examine each alternative on the basis of how well it meets each of the 
criteria. This procedure is similar to the procedure used in Activity 4 to 
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aaaign weights. Use Figure E.S, "Sample Deciaion Matrix," as an example for 
displaying calculations. 



One of several rating Sfysteas is appropriate. One ayat"em~tHVt "has been" 
used successfully is that of judging the merit of each alternative on a scale 
from -10 to ♦lO, vith -10 being the worst possible score and +10 the best. 
Using such a iride range of rates inoreaees the different final values among 
alternative strategies more than does using a 1 to 3 scale* 



When the entire Advisory Committee is involved in using the Decision 
Matrix Technique, develop an average rating of each criterion for each 
stratef?". The procedure is the same as that used for calculating average 
weights. 



/ 
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Figure E,8: 
SAMPLE DECISION MATRIX 



STRATEGY 


CRITERIA 


TOTAL 
SCORE 


^ Technological 
Vi; Validity 


>-v Administrative 
Feasibility 


^ Effectiveness/ 
\z) Cost Ratio 


«1 


F 


6 


1/1 


1 


19 


«2 


6 


4 

F 


3/1.5 


2 

F 


26 


»3 


-3 

rr 


-2 

-2 


2/.75 


2.7 

[17 


•5.4 



Legend: 



Rftite 




t of points 




Produtr 



Weight of criterion 
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Activity 6: Calculate Point Values > 

For each criterion and each alternative , multiply the rating jy the weight 
for the criterion^ In the sample Decision Matrix t the point value is displayed 
in the block in the lover right comer of each cell* ?or example, the number 
of points for alternative #3 on the criterion, "technological validity," is 
determined '^y multiplying the rating of that criterion (-3) by the weight of 
the criterion (3), yielding a product of -9; the point value is displayed in 
the lower right comer of the cell. 

Activity 7; Calculate Total Points for Each Alternative , 

Add points contained in the lower right comer of each cell for each alter- 
native; display totals at the end of each row« Notice that in the sample 
Decision Matrix, strategy #3 has a total of -5»5» This indicates its inferior 
status relative to the other two alternatives* 

Activity 8: Compare Alternatives and Set Priorities * 

I' 

Compare the point totals of the altemativea and aaalgn priorities or ranks 
to the altemativea on' the ba<9is of the totals* Notice in the sample Decision 
Matrix, that alternative #2 has the highest point value vrith 26 points, thus 
giving it first priority. Alternative #1 has the next highest point value with 
19 points, giving it second place priority. Alternative #5 is the least impor- 
tant item vfith a point value of -5,4, 

Point 

Strategy Rank Value 



1 .2 19 

2 1 26 

3 3 "5.4 



The problem of selecting among alternatives may not be resolved completely 
by this process — especially if the issue to be addressed is to compare stra- 
tegies for resolving some problems. In this instance, the outcome will depend 

O 3-26 . , 
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upon a comparative analysis of \he strategies, and of the feasibility of allo- 
cating reaouroes proportionately Wong two or more alternatives, For example, 
suppose. the Committee decides to recommend allocating 75 percent of available 
resourcea to strategy #1 and the remaning 25 percent to strategy #2. 

When the entire Advisory Committee is involved in assigning point values, 
the total should be divided by the number^f individuals in the group, thereby 
arriving at an average total point value foV each alternative. The rationale 
for using the technique with groups is that gtou^ members will arrive more 
easily at a decision on a complex issue if there is an analytical tool avail- 
able to direct their efforts. Through such a pr^ess that forces consensus, 
the final decison should be more acceptable to all\ concerned, 

WHEHE CAN YOU FIND ADDITIONAL IJIFORMATION ABOUT THE DECISION MATRIX TECHNIQUE? 

For more information about the Decision Matrix, refer to the following 
materials: 

Brauers, W,K,M, Systems, Analysis, Planning, and Decision Models . 
Amsterdam, The Netherlands: Elsevier Scientific Publishing Co,, 1976, 

Jantsch, E, Technological Forecasting In Prospective , Paris, France: 
Organization For Economic Cooperation and Development; 1969. 

Rice, E,, J, Hughes, B, Lowman, R, Etherldge, B, Laslett, and R. Mace. 
Access To Vocational ' . ucation, Washington, DC, 1980. 

Spiegel, A,D, and H.H, Hjrman. Basic Health Planning Methods . Germantown, 
MD: Aspen Systems Corporation, 1976. 

Turban, E, and J.R, Meredith. Fundamentals of Management Science . 
Dallas, Texas: Business Publications, Inc. 1977. 
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CHARRETTB 



■VHAl IS.THg CHARRBTTB TECHNIQUE? . .. 

"Cliarratte,'* a 7r«ach word for an "intsnaive' group planning affort in an 
open forum format to aohiave craativa solutiona" CHolt, 1974), ia a method of 
group planning or daclaion-making. Uaaful for VIF Advisory Committee vrork aa 
a means of addressing many typea of problems,, the Charrette differs from the 
Community Impressions Teohnitiue (doacribed in the following section) in two 
ways. First, the Charrette requires that all interested groups within the oom- 
aunity be represented at' the meeting. Second, the technique uses a structured 
meeting with prescribed steps. The Charrette also relies more heavily on out- 
aide experts for info.iaation and group management than do other techniques. 

Charrette brings together Advisory Committee members, community represen- 
tatives, educators t and experts for a limited time to suggest solutions to a 
specific problem. The most effective ingredients for using a Charrette 
include: (1) a problem which has not been solved but has been specified, (2) 
interested members of the community who will participate, C3) group management 
and technical experts who can be involved, and (4) a commitment from the edu- 
cation agency to use the plans and reoommendationa tha Charrette produces. A 
planning Charretta logically involves the employers,^ :eachers, parents, and 
students who wilPbe affected by the resulting programs. Often the most valu- 
able outcome of the process is the sense of commitment and oohesiveness that 
develops during the planning and resolution process (Sanoff and Barbour, 1974). 

WHAT ARE THE STRENGTHS AND LIMITATIONS OF CHARRETTE?. 

The major advantages o^ the' Charrette are the following j 

. Participants develop positive feelings toward involvement in the activ- 
ity and are disposed to support the program long after the Charrette is 
concluded; 

, The process permits input from more than Just the local Advisory 
Committee or individuals; 

. Very broad and complex problems can be effectively conaiderad; 
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. More output can be generated with a Charrette than with some other group 
planning and decision-making procedures because the problem is broken 
down, with small groups considering unique aspects of the problem; and - 

. Flexible time and costs are possible with Charrette. 

Charrette has several limitations. Its success hinges on the senaitivity> 
and skill of the Charrette manager. Usually a trained manager must be hired 
and there ts no guarantee that a particular human relations expert will be able 
to meet the needs of a particular group, despite past successes. A second 
potential limitation can occur when an Advisory Committee fails to develop suf- 
ficiently clear goals or fails to relate the solutions suggested in the initial 
Charrette meeting to those goals; if this occurs, small groups will waste time 
identifying issues and produce relatively little useful information. A third 
caution about Charrettes is that relatively little research has been done on 
its effectiveness. Architects who have employed the method advocate its use 
in building design, but little or no systematic research has been reportW on 
the Charrette when used to address human social and educational problems .\ 

WHAT HESOURCES AITO MATERIALS ARE REQUIRED TO USB CHARRETTE? ^ 

Cb.arrettss require relatively few resources. A room large enough to 
a»3©K5,bIe all participants at tables and chairs is necessary for two to five 
«0»»ion8. Smaller work areas for committee meetings are desirable in order to 
control noise; if the large room can be divided comfortably, all the better. 
Each individual needs paper and pencil for note-taking; charts that everyone 
can see also are handy. Since Charrettes sometimes take several consecutive 
days to complete, some arrangements for meals or snacks also must be considered. 

How much should a Charrette cost? Riddick (1971) estimates the cost of a 
Charrette at a few hundred to a few thousand dollars, depending upon its dura- 
tion, whether people are employed full-time to organize it, and how much time, 
supplies, and facilities are donated by local groups. The major expense, rep- 
resenting over half the budget, is the cost of outside professional consultants. 
However, free consultants sometimes can be obtained from government agencies ■ 
or from universities. 
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Additional operating coats for Charrettea vary depending on the size of the 
planning effort and the number of program . consumers vrhoae interests are repre- 
sented. Participants use paper and niany peHs «la aa they work. The use of 
photocopy machines and a secretary to compile up-to-the-minute reports of all 
activities of every oommittae la helpful^ especially with large Chairrettes. 

HOW DO YOU CONDUCT A CHiilRETTB? 

Before conducting a Charrette, the VIP Advisory Committee must meet aeve^^^ 
times to ensure that the information to be presented in the session is imme- 
diately useful. The Advisory Conflnittee Chairperson also nuat arrange for 
facilities and any needed outaide experts; likewiae* tranaportation, food, and 
child care must be arranged in advance. Advance publicity about the event 
through the local media andt oven a house- to-hquse announoemant of the upcoming 
event is another poaaible function of the Advisolry Committee. 

How long should a Charrette take? One day is sufficient if the problem is 
well-defined and limited in acope (Riddick^ 1971). Four days is recommended 
when. the problem is complex and involves groups with similar goals and back- 
grounds. ?or a total community Charrette, eight to ten days might be required. 
Moat problems addVeased by Advisory Committeea would fall aomevrhere between the 
first and second caaea described albove, ainco it would be important to include 
atudentst teachera , ^ parenta , community agency repreaentativea and business 
repreaentativea in the proceaa. 

The Charrette includes a variety of activities, usually arranged in the . 
following manner. 

Activity 1: Introduce Activity . 

Begin the Charrette with a sensitizing activity for participants; uae a 
role-play, film or peraonal testimony that all participants view together. The 
purpose of the activity is to present, even accentuate conflicting intereata 
and views about the iaaue or problem. This gets participanta involved. 
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) Activity 2: Begin Piscusaion . 

Follow the aenaitizing activity with a large-group "open diacuaaion" to 
focua upon and air conflicting viewa. A human relatione expert should manage 
thia exchange to prevent impasae and to enaure that all participants finish 
with a positive attitude toward the objectives of the Charrette. The diacoa- 
aion may last for several hours (or even days). End the discussion when j u 
feel that all points of view have been expressed. 

Activity 3; Identify Goals . 

While in the large group, identify the problem or goals that the group will 
address. List specific problems, goals and objectives on chalkboarda or large 
posters. Have membera elaborate, combine, apecify, or further divide the -prob- 
lems, goals and objectives until mos^t participants are satisfied with the list. 
Consider rank ordering by importance the problems or objectives before giving 
them to smaller participant groups to "brainstorm" ways of dealing with the^ 
issue; however, this is not required -as long as you address each identified 
goal, objective, or problem,. 

Activity 4: Initiate Small Group Workshops ♦ 

The major work of the Charrette is accomplished in small group meetings, 
■ Divide participants into small groups, charging each group with the task of 
finding solutions to at least one problem. Appoint one member as the recording 
Secretary, Assign each small group^^^in outside "adviser" to act as facilitated 
for the group or as technical adviser if the problem is a technical one. 
Require the group to report back to the larger group at the close of each day 
(or session). Also begin each day or session with a brief large group meeting 
to make announcements and report on progress ♦ 

Activity 3? Activate the Jury , 

Last, begin the jury activity. Orchestrate the activity of each small 

group so that they present their ideas to a discussion, panel. Establish a 

\ 

schedule and time limit for presentation and reaction. Also schedule time, as 
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neceaaatTf for additional committee wo"k. Additionally, prepare and distribute 
a written report of Charretta findings. The jury ia a panel of officials who 
control .resources and who must react and respond to proposals of each small 
group in terms of financial and political feasibility. After further discus- 
sion between the panel and participants, the proposals my be reworked by each 
small committee. A follow-up committee may then be appointed to implement the 
recommendations of the Charrette. 

WHERE CAN YOU FIND ADDITIONAL IITPORMATION ABOUT THE CHARRETTE? 

For more information about the Charrette Technique, refer to the following 
materials: 

Holt, J. "Involving the Users in School Planning." School Review , 1974, 
82('4;:706-730. 

Rice, E., J. Hughes, B. Lowman, R. Etheridge, B. Laslett and R. Mace. 
Access to Vocational Education . Washington, DC 1980. i 

t- Riddick, W. Charrette Processes i A Tool in Urban Planning . York, 
Pennsylvania: George Shunung Publishers, 1971. 

Sanoff, H. and G. Barbour. "An alternative strategy for Planning and 
Alternative school." School Review, 1974, 82(4) :731-748. 
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BRAINSTORMING 



WHAT IS THE BRAINSTORMING TECHNIQUE? 

♦ 

Brsinatorming is an information proceaaing method through which a group can 
genaz'ate a large number of ideas. Although uaeful, it has become less popular 
in recent years as newer techniques have been developed. Even so, often Brain- 
a'iorming is incorporated as one step in these newer procedures or is used in 
addition to other procedures. / 

The product of a Brainstorming session generally is a list of workable 
ideas numbering five or six times the number of people in the group. As a 
by-product of the effort, participants correctly feel that they have made a 
positive contribution to the solution of the problem. Moreover, the technique 
is said to enhance individual creative potential that is carried over to other 
facets of the participants' involvement on the Advisory Committee. 

I 

t 

WHAT ARE THE STRENGTHS AND LIMITATIONS OP BRAINSTORMING? 
The advantages of Brainai'<^'^ng are the following: 

. Brainstorming groups have been described as fun, interesting and stimu- 
lating by those involved in them (Clark, 1969)? 

, The operational rules of "suspended Judgment-** and "building on the ideas 
of others'* encourage all members to participate; 

. Participants are comfortable when using the 'technique; 

i The list of ideas that a Brainstorming group produces has been found to 
be superior to the nebulous reports issv^d by unstructured committees 
(Taylor, Berry & Block, 1958); and - ' 

, Most often a large number of ideas or solutions are generated, of which 
eight or ten will be totally appropriate. If the follow-up ranking by 
importance of ideas by group members is carried out, the resulting idea 
is the "beat-course** of action. 

The disadvantages of Brainstorming are the following: 

. Newer techniques have been found to be 30m€>what better for group 
decision-making than Brainstorming ( Dune tte,^ Campbell 4 Justad, 1963; 
Bouchard and Hane, 1970; ^ad^a^n, & Finger, 1978); 

■ _^ rV^^A 



, Opinion laadora or pdrsona in authority sometimes dominate the group 
proceaa despite rules prohibiting such influence; and - 

, Brainatormins worlca better than other g^oup infonaation processing tech- 
niques for aimple and familiar problems but worae than other techniques 
for more com|}le:iLf unfamiliar problema. i 

WHAT RESOURCBS AND MATBHIALS ARB REQUIRED TO tJSB BRAINSTORMING? 

The materials and reaourcea needed to conduct a Brainatorming group are 
minimal. The greatest "cost" is the time of a group leader who accepts respon- 
sibility for describing the problem, convening the group, conducting the aes- 
aion,' and compiling the output in readable "form. The leader should have 
axptjrience in Brainstorming groups, preferably in leading t-.em. 

The meeting itself uaea about one-half hour of each participant's time plus 
a small amount of time — not more than one-half hour — for follovup proce- 
dures. One aeaaion requires up to four houra of aeoretarial time to record 
the aeaaion, type and circulate the final liat, and tabulate and circulate the 
rank orderinga of atrategiea or aolutiona. 

In addition to time costa» Brainstorming requires several physical aup- 
piles. The group needs a comfortable room with tables and ohalrse Paper and 
pencils for participants are optional but are necessary for the leader and 
secretary* Paper and reproduction facilities to circulate the list of sugges- 
tions for ranking is a critical final cost. 

HOW DO YOU COirotJCT k BRAINSTORMING SESSION? 



Activity 1: Aa^^ emble Participants . 



Select and assemble participants for the session. Any number can parti- 
cipate but 12 people is considered ideal. Make^ sure members are of equal or 
nearly equal organizational status; having a per'sjon vith authority over other 
members in a Brainatorming group has been found to restrict the group's pro- 
ductivity. Also be certain that each participant hag some * understanding of 
the problem. Issue written invitations to the meeting in vrhlch you 3tate 
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completely and concisely the problem or topic to be considered at the meeting. 
Also arrange scheduling space and supplies for the meeting. 



Activity 2; Provide Varm-Up or Practice , 

For groups undertalcing Brainstorming for the first time, provide a warm-up 
exercise. Practice on a very simple problem, For example, consider having 
participants suggest as many ways as possible to do something like the problem 
you want to address. Encourage novel solutions in practice and the actual 
session. Suggestions should not be bound by historical or traditional- con- 
straints. Limit practice sessions to five minutes. 



Activity 3? Initiate Formal Session , 

First, set a time limit for the session^ usually a 25-alnute maximum. 
Also, provide a secretary or tape recorder to collect all ideas. 



before beginning the session. Consider as a preliminary step having all parti- 
cipants %rrite down what the topic nieans; then discuss with the group several 
aspects of the problem ~ such as who, what, ,nen, where, why, and how. 
Several more specific problems should emerge. The group can be divided in 
0 der to consider each of the specific problems or it may focus on one topic 
at a time as an entire group. 

The first "sitting" of the group should not exceed 25 minutes; if the 
preliminary steps t^ke.a long time, or if further definition, as described 
•above,, is to be undertaken, you might adjourn the group before beginning the 
Brainstorm session. When two sessions are needed, ono for clarifying issues 
and one for B ravins terming, ask group ■ members to switch chairs between aesaions. 
This practice facilitates idea production by indicating a change in activity 
and thought patterns, 

« 

Third, restate the problem to be Brainstormed to begin the session. Also 
indicate the time limit (20-25 minutes is recommended), and ask for suggestions 



Second, if the problem to be considered is very broad, define or refine 
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about how the problem can be resolved. Group members spontaneouslj and volun- 
tarily offer their ideaa^ If they wish to build upon another's idea, ask: them 
to signal their desire by using the "clickers" you should provide. The desire 
to build on another* s ideas also can be indicated by hand signals. 

Activity 4t Manage Activity ^ 

If silence occurs, wait until someone suggests another idea, add an idea 
of your own, or have the secretary read out every third item on the list. You 
may ask, **Vhat if you added something to the problem or took something away 
from it? How would that affect possible solutions?" Also consider discussing 
the "VTho-what^when-where-why-how*' aspects of the problem or solution. If these 
methods fail, end the session, even if the time has not expired. Consider a 
session that produced 15 ideas or less unsuccessful; if this happens, initiate 
another practice session and try the Brainstorming procedure again. 

Reminder: Explain and enforce the following rules: 

. Allow no criticism of anyone's ideas, actual or implied. 

. Welcome and encourage ''free-wheeling" (spinning wilder and wilder 
ideas). 

. Generate as many ideas as possible in the time allowed. Urge members 
to ''come up with just 10 more ideas." 

Encourage combinations, improvements, or refinements of other ideas. 
Activity 5: Complete Follow->Up , 

Thank each participant for his or her contribution^ either in person or in 
writing. Because Brainstorming only starts the individual creative process, it 
is often fruitful to contact group members within 24 hours after the session to 
elicit additional ideas. Moreover, you must compile a list of non-redundant 
ideas and circulate it to participant-3 for them to categorize the ideas as being 
usable, questionable or unusable. Compose a filial summary and list of sugges- 
tions and circulate it to participants to have them rank usable solutions. 
(Omitting these concluding steps has contributed to the discrepancy in produc- 
tivity between this procedure and others with the same purposes J 



WHERE CAN YOU FIND ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ABOUT BRAINSTORMING? 

For more information about the Brainstorming techniq.ue, refer to the 
following materials: 



Bouchard, T. and M. Hane. "Size, Performance and Potential in 
Brainstorming Groups." Journal of Applidd Psychology , 1974, 54(1): 51-55. 

Clark, C.H. Brainstorming, the Dynamic Vay To Create Sucoeaaful Ideas . 
Garden City, NY: Doubleday and Co., Inc., 1969. 

Dunnette, M.D., J. P. Campbell and K. Jaastad. "Effect of Group 
Participation on Brainstorming Effectiveness for Two Industrial Samples." 
Journal of Applied Psychology , 1963, 47:30-37. 

Madison, D. and J. Finger. "Comparison of a Written Feedback Procedure, 
Group Brainstorming Effectiveness for Two Industrial Samples." Journal of 
Applied Psychology . 1978, 63(1) : 120-123. 

Rice, E., J. Hughes, B. Lawman, H. Etheridge, B. Laslett and R. Mace. 
Access to Vocational Education . Washington, DC, 1980. 

Richards, T. and ? Freedman* "Procedures for Managers in 
Idea-deficieut Situations: an Examination of Brainstorming Approaches." 
Journal of Management Studies , 1978, 15:43-49. 

Taylor, D.W., P.C. Berry and C.H. Block. "Does Group Participation When 
Using Brainstorming Facilitate or Inhibit Creative Thinking"? Administration 
Science Quarterly, 1958, 3:23-47. 
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COMMUNITY IMPRESSIONS 



WHAT IS THE COMMUNITY IMPRESSIONS TECHNIQUE? 



The Community Impreaaiona Technique ia a combination of two other proce- 
dures, the Community Forum and the Key Informant. By combining the two proce- 
dures, the limitations of each individual procedure ia overcome. Moreover, 
they can be combined since each uaea the opinions and ideas of people in the 
community azid school as well as the Advisory Committee. 

The Community Forum Technique has been used in many -social service fields , 
particularly mental health (Siegel et al., 1^73), It is an open meeting in 
which all members of a community are given the opportunity to share views or 
feelings about a particular issue. It resembles a "hearing" but is more open 
and flexible. Any attending person may express hia or her views on the sub- 
ject. The meeting uauallj lasts three to four hours with acme time used to 
disseminate information on new programs and to introduce community members • 
However^ the major thrust of the forum is to elicit as many views from as many 
people as possible on a single issue « It also provides publicity for the Com- 
mittee's efforts to listen to the people it serves and informs the community 
of the schools* intents and actions. AJL though administrative decisions may be 
improved by the views expressed at the forum , it is rare that the forum infor- 
mation ia the sole basis for a decision. 



The Key Informant Technique is an interview method that involves the 
Advisory Committee ininterviewing the most important and knowledgeable people 
in the community about an issue. It can provide a broad view of community • 
needs and present services. Advisory Committees can use it to assess existing 
or needed services within a community. This technique is particularly appro- 
priate when better relations and more support is sought among influential mem- 
bers of a community. It can be used to develop support for program change or 
new program development. 

The criteria for selecting "key people*' to interview ia the individual's 
knowledge of the community needs and services. Key people representing special 
populations either as providers or consumers should be included. 



Personal interviews, telephone interviews, or laailed questionnaires may be 
used collect information from key informants, though the personal inter/iew 
is much preferred by users of the technique* 

Interviews may use pre-selected questions, open-ended questions, or simply 
discussion. Open-ended questions stimulate broader thinking, but require more * 
.time and often provide less compelling information. Committee members who con- 
duct interviews should be provided with materials and with instruction about 
proper use of forms, coding responses, asking ^'leading questions, and probing 
responses. 

The results of the interviews should be summarized and put into a table so 
that the interpretations may be discussed in a Committee meeting after the 
interviews have taken place. At such a meeting, the key informants may estab- 
lish priorities and make recommendations about the program. A final report 
summarizing the method, puiTpos^, findings and recommendations of the study 
should be prepared and mailed to all participants to foster interagency coop- 
eration and comimnication. 

The Community Impressions Technique is a method which combines existing 
dcta with community opinion techniques. Developed in the field of community 
mental health planning, it involves using existing information to identify 
groups with the greatest service needs and gathering impressions of service 
needs and program options. 

With the Community Impressions Technique^ Advisory Committees can collect 
data about educational needs in a community and combini^ this information with 
impressions gathered from interviews of key individuals and/or groups of 
persons identified as having the greatest unmet needs in the community. The 
approach is quick and inexpensive. A Committee that seeks to involve people 
identified as having the greatest needs and those with the authox'^ity/ideas to 
alleviate these needs will find this method well suited to its purposes. 
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WHAT ARE THE STRENGTHS AND LIMITATIONS OP THE COMMUNITY IMPRESSIONS TECHNIQUE? 



The advantagea of the techniq.ue are aa follows: 

. It does not require much money or time. Coioil ty Impressions requires 
little preparation and can be used when time limited. 

. The data usually are available in schools. 

. The required interviews are relatively few. 

. The expertise required to apply the method moat probably ia available 
within the Committee or school organization and, therefore, would not 
need to be hired from outside. 

. It provides a unique combination of information from two distinct 

sources existing data and community members. For instance, explana- 
tions for unusual attendance patterns reflected by attendance 'etatistics 
may be offered by the people who are interviewed. Likewise, statistics 
on the growth rate of the whole system or of certain school, catchment 
areas may provide clues about why consumers in particular areata are 
more dissatisfied with services than consumers in other areas,. 

The disadvantages of the technique are as follows: 

. There ia no guarantee that all issues will be identified or addressed. 

• It does not ensure that persons with the moat urgent needs will be 
involved in the process. 

WHAT RESOUBCES AND MATERIALS ARB REQUIRED TO USB COMMUNITY IMPRESSIONS? 
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Statistical infortoatiou on populations, programs and facilities for the 
school and community are n^^eded, in addition to paper and pencils for recording 
the interviews. If the Advisory Committee chooses to hold a community forum 
at the conclusion of the exercise, a large assembly hall m^ist be available. 

Costs depend on several factors. For example, if statistical data is 
readily available, then this method would be equal in cost or slightly cheaper 
than most methods. If many hours have to be spent collecting and organising 
information, then the cost would rise. The personal interviews would cost 
staff time but would be few in number. For all these reasons, the Community 
Impressions Technique would be average or slightly belovr average in cost for a 
Committee to use* 



HOW DO YOU USE THE" COMMUNITY IMPRESSIONS TECHNIQUE? 

The Community Impressions Technique involves three distinct activities. 
Interviews with key informants in the community must be conducted, and relevant 
information from school records must be collected. These activities may be 
conducted simultaneously or in either sequence. Having finished these steps, 
community forums with various consumer groups are conducted. 

Activity 1: Conduct Key Informant Interviews . 

Arrange interviews with three to fifteen persons who live or work in the 
community. Select participants using criteria such as longevity and type of 
involvement with the education agency and the community. The interviewee need 
not be an "expert;" long or intensive involvement with programs or services is 
sufficient . 



Ask "key informants" the same set of informal, open-ended questions. 
Choose and write the questions before the interviews. One or more persons may 
conduct the interviews, and they should be held in person. Telephone contact 
is acceptable if the person being interviewed is well-known to the interviewer. 

Activity 2:. Collect Existing Data . 

Collect and organize existing information about the vocational programs or 
issues under consideration. 

Activity 3: Conduct Community Forum . 

Plan and hold the forum for each group in the community identified by the 
foregoing steps as having significant unmei educational needs by the foregoing 
steps. The purpose of the forum is to validate the needs which have been iden- 
tified, to explore the causes of the problems which consumers perceive, and to 
solicit solutions. Sometimes the problem ijs merely a misunderstanding between 
the educational agency and the community; it can be corrected by information. 
If clear solutions are not evident, at least some compromise or temporary 
arrangement to alleviate tlie problea may be devised cooperatively. Most 
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Gonununity forums conclude with participants feeling mora positive about the 
problem, because they have contributed in a significant way to its possible 
solution. 

WHEHE CAN YOU FIND ADDITIONAL INPORMATIOU ABOUT THE COMMUNITY 
IMPRESSIONS TECHNIQUE? 

For more information about Community Impreaaiona, refer to the following 
materials: 

Miller, P.T. ''Need Identification, and Program Planning in the 
Communication Context," in Evaluation of Human Servide Programs . Ed by. 
Attkisaon, Hargveavea, and Horowitz.. New York: Aca(^emic Press, 1976, 

Rice, E., J. Hughes, B. Lowman, R. Ethridge, B. Laslett, and R. Mace. 
Acceaa To Vocational Education. Washington, DC, 1980.. 
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APPEHDIX F: 
DESCRIPTIONS OF PROGRAMS THAT EXEMPLIFY 
PRIVATE SECTOR-VOCATIONAL EDUCATION COORDINATION 



INTRODUCTION 



The following are brief descriptions of eight vocational education projects 
exhibiting excellent partnerships between vocational education and the private 
sector. These programs each provided demonstrations at the First National 
Leadership Conference on Private Sector Involvement in Vocational Education, 
October 9-llf 1984, in Washington, DC, The programs share & number of common 
features that account for their success, among them the following: 

. They involve the business and industry community in the process of 
identifying specific skills and attitudes necessary for successful 
employment. Moreover, student participants in work-study employment 
experiences are screened on these skills and attitudes to help ensure 
that they will be successful on the Job. 

. They involve local business associations as vehicles for mobilizing 
city-wide resources and publicising the programs. Moreover, the pro- 
grams often receive supplemental in-kind services, equipment, contracts, 
and funds from corporate supporters, 

. They develop the program based on thorough planning prior tc start-up. 
The planning is focused on employment needs and projections, necessary 
skills training content, and identification of potential resources. 

. They include evaluation designs focused on trainee performance and other 
outcome measures. 

. They utilize combinations of classroom instruction and on-the-job 

experience for teaching entry-level competencies (skills, attitudes, and 
knowledge)'. The work-study situation provides trainees with el realistic 
work setting and a wage; it provides the host business with coljiscien- 
tious, inexpensive labor. The company also has an opportunity to work 
with a number of potential employees without obligation. 

The following projects are described in this Appendix: 

. Partners for Advancement of Electronics, Brooklyn, New York 



. Laser Technician Program, North Central Technical Institute, Wauaau, 
Viaconain 

. Graphics and Conuaxmioation Industry Advisory Council, Chicago, Illino.is 

• Southeast Institute of Culinary Arts, St. Augustine Technical Center, 
St. Augustine, Florida 

• Philadelphia High School Academy Association, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
. The St. Louis Work-Study Program, St. Louis, Missouri 

. Montgomery County Vocational Trades Program, Silver Spring, Maryland 
. Regional Occupational Centers and Programs, Los Angeles, California 

Each project is summarized briefly, with emphasis on the major points of 
collaboration between the vocational program and the employment community. 
Sources for additional information also are noted. Material for the descrip- 
tions was drawn from information provided by the selected programs, by the 
U.S. Department of Education, and by The Private Sector Youth Connection by 
H. Schllit and R. Lacey (1982). 
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PROGRAMS 



PARTNERS FOR ADVANCEMENT OF ELECTRONICS 
Brooklyn, New- York 

What do you call a training program that to "•va'has: 

. placed 350 high- school juniora and seniors per year, mostly economically 
disadvantaged students, in summej jobs with more than 40 electronics 
firms; 

. created a spring program for 30 seniors that combines half-day work 
•experience with the regular school agenda; and - 

. enabled 26 seniors — 30 percent of the participants — to obtain 
• full-time employment in the firms where they worked during the summer? 

You cal it a SUCCESS, and "in this particular instance, an extremely 
successful partnership. 

Partnership is a Prime Ingredient of a Successful VIP Advisory Committee ... 

aory Committee are the New York 
City Private Industry Council (PIC), the New York City Board of Education, and 
45 area electronic firms. Specifically, the Partners advise the electronics 
program of George ¥estinghouse Vocational Technical High School in performing 
the following activities: 

. Assessing and revising the curriculum materials and methods; 
. Updating equipment to industry standards; 

. Providing on-the-job work experience for juniors and seniors enrolled 
in the school's electronic specialization; 

. Placing students who complete successfully the training program; 

. Assisting students in the transition to work and/or higher education by 
increasing their vocational and human relations skills; 

. Marketing the program and concept to others in the industry; 

. Updating teachers on new vocational specializations; and - 

Securing additional resources. 

erIc If-'^ 
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The Committee has grown as the program has expanded, adding new Partners 
each year since its inception in. 1981. It is composed of compVny managers-, 
supervisors, electronics technicians, principals, and department chairpersons. 
The Committee operates both aa a aeries of subcommitteea and as; a committee-of« 
the-vholet Meeting on a monthly haaia, ^Comiiiittee membeta visit clasarooma,- 
consult vith depar^ent heada, talk writh trainees, observe. instruction, inspect 
equipment 6uid materialSf and recommend needed changea and improvements* To date 
well more than $100,000 of time has been donated by the Advisory Committee. 

Program Is Mutually Beneficial * # # 

Both the school and the industry -benefit from this partnership. The 
training program benefits from the association through information exchange, 
improved services to students, and through opportunities to upgrade Instructar 
skills. Industry .benefits from, the association in that it ensures the avail- 
ability of a steady pool of trained, skilled and willing employees, > and it 
actually increases productivity; As ari example. Control Data Corporation found 
that by reserving basic tasks for student trainees, regular technicians -^ould 
be freed to perform other tasks. This increased^ productivity and actually 
saved money as production output was compared to costs incurred in training 
and supervising students. RCA Corp., another Partner, summarized feedback 
.from branch managers this way: 

Our three branch managers found that it was the most successful - 
program they have run; students were well-motivated, interested, 
willing to leam-to-dOt^ They reported on time, many of them early. 

Industry also benefits from being a!>le to in^^uence the curriculum and 
training outcomes (knowledge, skills and attitudes) that are the focus of the 
program^ By ensuring that the competencies of Successful trainees confomj to 
state-of-the-art job needs, industry guarantees a labor pool of skilled and 
willing workers. Moreover, through the work-study arrangement, many employers 
earn the opportunity to work with a potential employee — 'the student trainee 
— oa a trial basis before the actual investment of hiring. 
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Careful Planning Standards and Overalght Are Another Key ... 

In addition to VIP Advisory Committee aaaiatance, the program also benefits 
greatly from good project management, careful planning and high standards. A 
project manager, supported jointly by the PIC and the School Board, coordi,nate9 
and oversees project operation. Among the manager's major responsibilities 
are: coordinating schedules and activities; planning; working vith consult- 
ants, labor union representatives, and company representatives; and developing 
the work-study jobs. 
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students who participate in the program must adhere to high performance 
, standards that roughly approximate on-the-job requirements. For example, 
students are selected not only on\lfhe basis of academic standards, but also 
for their level of technical skill and school attendance record. Energy is 
directed at selecting students with and training students in appropriate work 
behaviors and attitudes, as well as technical skills, in order to ensure that 
the program benefits industry as well as the student trainee. Administrators 
rightly realize that sending students into a work situation who are not cap- 
able, of doing a good job damages the program's relationship with the affected 
company. , ' 

Resources are provided by the PIC, the School Board, member companies of 
the Advisory Committee and private foundations. Students attend class and work 
on the job. They are paid a stipend or wage at an entry-level job rate for 
their, participation. Public expenditures for; 1982 were $906 per student for 
the summer session and $1,485 per student for the spring session, all costs 
included. Much of the money covered ,he students' wages. 

Information la Available ... 

« 

For more information on the Ps^rtners for Advancement of Electronics, 
please contact Melvin Mungin, New York City Private Industry Council, 10th 
Floor, 19 Rector Street, New York, NT 10006, or call him at (212) 742-^1000, 
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LASEH TECHNICIAN PROGRAM 
Vauaau, Wisconsin 

Laser tdchnlciaaa should have an above average ability in mathematics 
and problem solving ... and L^«J adept with tools. They should enjoy 
working with electronic equipment and should have patience in working 
with fine, delicate adjuatmenta. The ability to analyze and interpret 
data and work independently is alao very important. 

This is the intc oat and aptitude challenge presented to applicants who 
wish to train as laser technicians through the North Central Technical Insti- 
tute. Attracting students from throughout the State of Wisconsin, the program 
is one of a relatively few post-secondary laser programs in thp United States, 
training students to operate, maintain, and repair laser equipment. Trainees 
are taught to use instruments, analyze test riata and report the data to super- 
vi-^ing engineers. Further, by developing the* math-acience aptitude necessary 
for electronics, trainees gain wide-ranging electrical, mechanical and optical 
skills that they can apply to laser use. 

Advisory Committee Performs Many Functiona ... 

The -VIP Advisory Committee ia composed of 17, private aector advisors, drawn 
not only from the geographic area but alao from the entire employiaent community 
served by program graduates. Bach Committee member haa a apecial contribution 
to make to the program. For example, the Committee includea program graduates 
who work in the laser industry and who offer advice/information on entry level 
competencies; it includes health apecialiats who advise on safety-related 
issues; it includes training specialists in instructional materials design, 
perfomance testing and competency development; and it includes employers who 
provide information on employment demand, equipment, new and emerging tech- 
nology, and actual job definition. 

The target jobs for the program include laser technician, laser research 
technician, laser operator, laser sales and service representative, laser 
engineering assistant, opto-mechanical technician, and optical inspector. 
The VIP Advisory Committee works with program specialists in performing task 
analysis, developing job occupational descriptions and identifying requisite 
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competencies for training.' E(iua]..l7 important, the Committee also has taken 
the lead in exploring isauea such as laser safety, and has published a Laser 
Safety Manual , • _ ' 

Competencies, Method s and Outcomes Attest to Program Effectiveness ... 

The laser training program is a comprehensive, experience based, intensive, 
two-year program. Training emphasizes "handa-on" experience, using the wealth 
of equipment available within the program to solve real problems presented to 
the program by industry, business and medical groups employing laser technology 
for their own purposes. In addition, training includes a core of mathematics, 
electronics, and cnmmunication courses, as well as trair;ing-iii "on-the-job 
attitudes and behaviors. The several compe4;encies1:he graduate' acquires are 
expressed .\s follows: 

. Ability to function at an entry level job with a broad base of elec- 
trical, mechanical and optical technical skills related to lasers, 
electro-optic systems, and the applications of these systems; 

. Personal/social development necessary to function as part of a team; 

. Self-discipline and direction necessary to work effectively with only 
moderate amounts of direct supervision; 

. Written and oral communication skills^ in assimilating instruction and 
communicating technical data; 

. Proficiency in technical mathematics commensurate with the broad needs 
of entry level technician employment; 

. A good working knowledge of the essential tooling and equipment required 
to assemble, disassemble, align, and repair laser elements, assemblies, 
units and systems; 

. Knowledge and skill to position properly and interrelate numerous move- 
able precision parts, mechanisms, and optical assemblies which must be 
held to exacting tolerances; 

. Skills to clean optical elements and their related hardware utilizing 
prescribed techniques without degrading the surface quality of the 
optical element; 

, Ability to operate optical, mechanical, and electrical diagnostic equip- 
ment and related accessories; 
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t Ability to analyze diagnostic and teat data to recommend rework: or 
adjuatmenta as required to meet apecificationa of laaera or electro- 
optic ayatema; and - 

• Complete familiarity with normal safety policies » atandards> practices 
and procedures as related to laser systems. 

The outcomes of the training program attest to its effectiveness • Four 
years of data collected from atudents six months after program completion 
indicates that graduates earn entry level salaries in the range of $8 .50 per 
hour; that an average of at least three quarters of graduates have heen 
employed in joba directly related to their training; and that the majority of 
graduate? find work outaide the immediate geographic area but inaide the 
employment area served by the program. 

■Information ia available 



For mora information on the Laser Technician Program, please contact 
Marvin Bausman, Jr., High Technology Coordinator, North Central Technical 
Institute, 1000 Campus Drive, Wausau, WI 54401, or call him at (715) 675-3331* 
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GRAPHICS AND COMM-aWICATIONS INDUSTRY ADVISORY COUNCIL 

Chicago, Illinois 

The Graphics and Industry Advisory Council is a single industry work-study 
program that is replicable in other industries. Initially begvm by Ogilvy and 
Mather, lie. in 1976 to train enough people, particularly economically disad- 
vantaged students, to fill the local industry hiring reeds, the program has 
grown to involve a consortium of 15 firms. The prograia is, in effect, run by 
the Council rather than the school. 

Program la Exemplary Vork-Study Effort . . . 

Working with the Chicago School System, participating firms provide on- 
the-job t?raining ind part-time work experience for students. The Ogilvy and 
Mather, Inc. effort exemplifies the program. There » ten to 20 students frf^m 
Robert Clemente High School work in the business plant to ^receive hands-on ' 
training, school credit and the minimum wage, for their efforts during each 
school sejaester. Students work in the photostat, audio visual, typesetting, 
paste-up ,ind photography departments from 1:00 to 5:00 p.m. anywhere between 
two and f.,.ve days a week. Further, they can work full time on school holidays, 
spring breaks, Christmas vacation and during the summer. Initially, a regular 
employee is assigned a student to supervise. As the student acquires skills 
and demonstrates increasing' levels of competence and responsibility, the stu- 
dent moves toward independent work. Student work, behavior and performance is 
evaluated by supervisors. Moreover, students must learn and abide by the same 
rules, standards and safety requirements that govern the activity of regular 
employees. 

Selection Process la Very Competi t ■.: ... 

The selectioE process for students emphasizes talent, attitude, ability, 
potential and interest, with the scale tipped slightly in favor of interest. 
Each fall the more able graphic arts students are identified by their teachers 
as candidates for the program. Next, a formal interview process that approxi- 
mates the same process followed by professional graphic artists in search of 
work is initiated. Students make up a portfolio o.'~ their work — both from 
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school and other experiences. They present their work to Ogilvy and Mather 
professionals and explain their worl: in terms of the art process used^ the 
desired effect, and the reasoning underlying the decisions. From these candi- 
dates, participating students for the program are selected. 

Success Demonstrates Effectiveness . . . 

To date, the program has trained, graduated and placed more jhan 300 per- 
sona vrith entry level or better slcills in the graphic arts area. Many of these 
trainees have been disadvantaged, minority students. Moreover, the program has 
proven so successful that Ogilvy and Mather, Inc. has established an identical 
program in New York City and is developing one in Houston. 

Council Provides Other Services As Veil ... 

» 

In addition to the vork-study arrangements, the Council provides gueat 
lecturers to classrooms, up-to-date equipment for laboratories and shops, cur- 
riculum advice, and teacher re training/ updating* For example, representatives 
from several participating firms helped to revise, organize and update the cur- 
riculum and instructional materials for graphic arts training in several high 
schools* Additionally, firms regularly invite graphic arts instructors from 
participating schools to visit their plants and observe new equipment and 
techniques in use. Further, firm representatives conduct training seminars 
for teachers on the topics of design, preparation, production and bindery. 

^? 

Information is Available ... 

For more information on the Graphics and Industry Advisory Council, please 
contact Marcia Cooper, Senior Vice President, Ogilvy and Mather, 200 East 
Randolph Drive, Chicago, IL 60601, or call her at (312) 861-1166. 
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■ SOUTHEAST INSTITUTE OP CULINARY ARTS 
St, Augustine, Florida 

The Southeast Institute of Culinary Arts training program is based on 
business interests, demands and needs. Working with an active VIP Advisory 
Comnittee, the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, and businesses throughout 
the region, the program trains students in scores of competencies for about a 
dozen separate Job titles. Program graduates have little difficulty finding 
work; further, by virtue of the program's reputation and large private sector 
involvement, graduates find positions throughout the United States rather than 
only in the local area. 

Program Design Is Comprehensive Effort 

The Commercial Poods and Culinary Arts training program is an individual- 
ized, competency-based course of instruction with a suggested length of 2160 
hours. Instructional programs are designed either for a trainee to acquire 
entx7-level skills or for a trainee who has been in the work force to upgradje 
(or retrain) his/her skills. Skills requisite for the following entry-level 
Johs are taught: Pastry Person & Salad Maker; Baker's Assistant; Breakfast, 
Preparatory, Vegetable, Pry or Short Order Cook; Cook's Helper; Busperson; 
Dining Room Attendant or Waiter/Vai tress. Upon mastering these skills, stu- 
dents may enter the work force or they may continue with their training to 
learn the skills required for the following Jobs: Kitchen Steward; Receiving 
Clerk; Garde -manger. Baker; Saute, Broiler, Sauce or Pine Cook; Sous Chef; 
Cake Decorator; Head Walter; or Dining Room Captain. 

Training is a combination of classroom instruction and ^pecialijsed labora- 
tory experiences, some of which involve off campus food preparation. Labora- 
tory experiences provide hands-on experience in fast foods/ft'afeteria; pantry 
and garde; bake and pastry shop; service and epicurean service; a la carte/ 
gourmet cooking; buffet catering; purchasing and receiving; and culinary arts 
theory. 

Degree-seeking students are rotated through the instructional areas on a 
four-week cycle. Certificate-seeking students may concentrate on one or more 
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instructional areas for extended periods of time in order to master a certain 
set of skills. During each instructional interval, students are exposed to 
theory and production of food items in that classification. Individual student 
progress is evaluated each day and a fcrmal report is "maintained on each 
trainee. 

Tha program also provides apprenticeship training registered through the 
Florida Bureau of Apprenticeship and the Office of Employment Security. The 
training uses guidelines developed by the American Culinary Federation Educa- 
tional Institute and is authorized by the St. Augustine Chefs and. Culinary 
Association, a chapter of the American Culinary Federation. Forty- two local 
employers participate in the program by establishing jobs and on-the-job 
training opportunities, providing on-site instructors/supervisors, monitoring 
trainee progress, and maintaining individual records. 

The program also operates a pre-apprenticeahip program in conjunction with 
the Florida Bureau of Apprenticeship, the Private Industry Council, the Florida 
Job Service, and the Grunaan Corporation of St. Augustine. The project takes 
persona of low socio-economic status, registers them in a pre-apprenticeahip 
training program, provides them with 90 days of on-the-job training under the 
direction of a certified chef-instructor, then graduates them to a full appren- 
ticeship program for cooks. 

Advisory Committee Takes Active Role ir Program Operations 

The VIP Advisory Committee has been essential in the initiation and super- 
vision of all training programs at the Institute, providing enthusiastic, 
dedicated leadership. The Committee recommended and helped design the Pre- 
Appreaticeship program. Committee members continue to help determine the 
employment -ad employer skills needs of local businesses; plan the instructional 
program; recommend the content of instruction; serve as guest instructors in 
the program, lecturing in their areas of expertise and providing workplace 
information; and assist with placement. Further, the Committee evaluates the 
program, based on placement follow-up information and recommends needed changes. 



Placement and employment oommunity advice also is provided by the American 
Culinaiy Federation. Its national headquarters is located ia St. Augustine due 
to the collaboration of the Building Construction and Trades Division of the 
St. Augustine Technical Institute and the Southeast Institute of Culinary Arts. 
The headquarters building was constructed as a school training program at only 
the cost of materials to the Ameiican Culinary Federation. Catering services 
are now supplied for regional and national meetings as part of a training pro- 
gram in off-premises catering. As a result, students receive not only training 
but also an opportunity to discuss jobs with potential employers who would not 
otherwise be available to them. 

Information is Available ... 



For more infortaation on the Southeast Institute of Culinary Arts program, 
please contact ^hef Lou5t R. Oak.en, SICA Coordinator, Southeast Institute of 
Culinary Arts, Collins Avenue at Del Monte Drive, St. Augustine, FL 32084, or 
call him at (904) 824-4401. 
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THE PHILA.1DELPHIA HIGH SCHOOL ACADE3tY ASSOCIATION 
Philadelphia, Pennaylvaaia 

In June 1973, Moaea H. Waraley graduated from the Philadelphia High School 
Academy Aaaociation. Today he worka for American Diatrict Telegraph Company, 
inatalling and aervicing aecurity ayatema. Moaea, hia wife, Linda, and their 
two children own their own home in Philadelphia. 

When Moaea apeaka of hia work, he aaya he "enjoya the challenge and likes 
the problem-aolving aapecta." He Icvea hia work and credita the Philadelphia 
Academ.lea for giving him the background to get started. Like many other 
graduatea, Moaea deacribea a former teacher aa "being a parent to me." .The 
Academiea program h&d provided career opportunities to many inner-city youths 
auch aa Moaea. 

Fifteen yeara ago, the Urban Coalition of Philadelphia realized that busi- 
ness and education partnarahipa were neceaaary to train and educate effectively 
young people who wlah to enter the working world. The Philadelphia High School 
Academiea ia the coalition*a aaawer to thia need. It ia a ayatem of academies 
— schools within achoola — deaigned to help potential drop-out students by 
providing them with the reaaon and reaourcea to atay in school and learn. 
Hendrick Koning, an Spiacopal pri^sst and an electrical engineer, haa been "on 
loan" from Philadelphia Electric Co. for 12 yeara in order to implement and 
develop the initial idea. With help from buaineaa in the form of money, per- 
sonnel, and equipment, Koning haa developed aix academiea in the Philadelphia 
area: The Academy of Applied Electrical Sciences, three Philadelphia Business 
Acadamiea, an Academy of Applied Automotive and Mechanical Sciences, and a 
Philadelphia Health Academy. 



Th'3 Academies target the potential drop-out student — those with low basic 
academic skills, poor attendance records, or other circumstances that ordinarily 
might disqualify them from vocational education programs. The students spend 
part of their day in the comprehensive high school learning mathematics, reading, 
and writing. The reat of the day is spent in the Academy portion of the high 
school, learning a vocational skill and reinforcing basic skill training. By 
giving the students vocational assignments that incorporate raatheraaticg, English, 
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and reading, trainees not only learn basic skills, but also gain an appreciati 
of the need for them in the vorld of work. Additionally, students often are 
placed in part-time jobs where they earn a wage, credit, and work experience. 
As a result, they graduate from high school with a basic liberal arts educatio 
and a vocational skill. This gives the students an opportunity either to 
further their education or to seek employment in their particular vocation. 

Local Business is the Key ... 

* 

The Academies could not exist without active and continuing support from 
local business. At this time more than 100. businesses provide technical assis- 
tance, curriculum development, after-school jobs, and summer employment. Each 
Academy is run by a Board of Directors coiaprised predominantly of local busi- 
ness leaders. Board responsibilities are to 

. hire the Executive Director of the Academy; 

. oversee the overall operation of the individual Academy; 

. provide fiscal support; and - 

. assume legal responsibility for each individual Academy under the 
articles of incorporation. 

Moreover, Sun Company, Inc., Girard Bank, and the Electrical Association of 
Philadelphia have provided executives as full-time managers of Academies. 

Overseeing all of the Academies is a Board of Directors comprised of chief 
executive officers of major corporations, the head of the local Chamber of 
Commerce, chairpersons of each Academy board, the Executive Director of the 
High School Academies, top school district and teacher union personnel, and 
university administrators. This oversight group, called the Executive Board, 
is responsible for; 

. making policy decisions for all the High School Academies; 
, hiring an Executive Director; and - 

. providing resources and prestige for major fund raising drives. 
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The diverse composition of the Executive Board provides a vast reserve of 
knowledge and resources from which Academies programs draw. Moreover, the 
Board takes an active role in the plazining and decision-making process. 

Investments Pay Dividends ^ . . \ 

The success rate is outstand^lng: ruoro than 500 youths are enrolled in 
the program each year. In schools where the average attendance is b'>low 70 
percent, th(^ attendance of Academy students is 90 percent* In a school system 
where many students do not finish high school and the drop-out rate in the 
tenth grade is almost 50 percent, the drop-out rate for the Academies is near 
zero* tJfpon graduation, 85 percent of Academy sti^ents have found jobs. All 

this is accomplished at an extra cost of only $^50 per student per year. 

/ 

/ 

The success rate has helped to encourage yirider private sector involvement. 
At this time, there are more than 100 local/businesses participating in the 
Academies program. Business contrlbutions'^of funds and in-kind services have 
exceeded $1.2 million* Moreover, the intitial success of the Applied Electrical 
Sciences Academy spurred the program to create the Philadelphia Business Academy 
and the Automotive Academy. The program plans to expand to serve 1,500 students 
as soon as enough paid work slots can be found for that number of students. 

The Philadelphia High School Academy Association has proven that an effec- 
tive partnership between education and the private sector can be beneficial for 
business, students, and the community. Business gets a work force trained to 
enter immediately the field upon graduation. Students get a chance to learn 
skills that can help raise their standard of living. The community gets lower 
unemplojnnent, citizens who work for a living and a higher tax base. 

Information is Available ... 



For more information about the Philadelphia Academies, please contact 
Hendrik B. Koning, Executive Director, Philadelphia High Scnool Academy Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia Electric Co., 2301 Market Street, Philadelphia, PA 
19101, or call him at (215) 841-5568. 
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THE ST. LOUIS VOHK-STUDY PROGRAM 
St, Louis, Missouri 



The Ralston Purina St. Louis Work-Study Program is a prototype for 
work-study programs and private sector-vocational education linkages. ^3 a 
work-study program, the effort trains scores of youths in company classrooms 
and on-the-job instruction. As a private sector-vocational education linkage, 
business and industry provide energy and resources to the pifogram in terms of 
project management, space, instruction and advisory committee assistance. 

Program Design Maximizes Training Efficiency . . . 
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Both academic and on-the-job instruction take place at the^business loca-J 
tions. Academic subjects - business English, social studio's and two session^ 
of business practices - are taught each morning in^'wsrooms provided by the'^ 
company; and taught by public school teachers^o^lre .assigned full-time to thi)^ 
program by the St. Louis Public Schools^..'-^e content of the academic lessons \ 
relate to the students' on-the-job wc - experience as explained ^y the stu- 
dent's supervisors. The academic training, like the "work experience, is per- 
formance-based and standards of performance are established joinjbly by tho 
instructor and the job supervisor. 

In the afternoon students work at their part-time jobs in the company, and . 
teachers help to maintain student-work progress. Jobs are 20-hour-per-week paid 
positions that rate at least the minimum wage. However, they are called training 
stations in order to emphasize the learning rather than the production nature of 
the position. Training stations are positions that have been developed and vol- 
unteered by work supervisors. In order to qualify, the supervisor must build a 
training outline for each station that details the i :s to be learned, the 
amount of time to be spent on the task, and the machines/equipmont that will be 
used. Additionally, the supervisor must evaluate the acquired skills-, work- 
related knowledge, attendance, work habits, attitudes and personal character- 
istics of each student every ten weeks. Students also rate their training 
experience every ten weeks. Both sets of ratings are used to revise specific 
curriculum and intructional materials. Academic credit is earned both for the 
academic subjects and for the w.rk experience portions of the program. 
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Advantages of the dosign include: 

♦ the combination and obvious relevance of academic and occupationa' 
experiences for students; 

the common senae of ownership and excellent communication shared by the 
academic instructor ai^d work -^supervisor; 

the individualized attention provided to trainees; and - 

. the highly focused curriculum that makes for an intensive learning 
experience. 

Program Success Attests to Its Viability 

Approximately 2500 students have been trained in this program since its 
^ beginning more than eight years ago. Findings from follow-up efforts with 
program graduates suggest that more than 80 percent of them find jobs; the 
other 15-»20 peircent are reported to attend college or be otherwise unable, to 
work* ' ^e attrition rate within the program is reported to be less than 5 
percent. 

A second testimony to program ef fectivedess is its growth. Originally 
begun by Ralston Purina with about 40 training slots, the program now involves 
16 more companies/organizations and trains about 200 students per year, many 
of them inner city and disadvantaged students. 

Information , is Available ... 

For more information about the St* Louis Work Study Program, please contact 
Peter C. Rein, Supervisor of Work -Study Programs, St. Louis Public Schools, 
5101 McRee Avenue, St. Louis, MI 65110, or call him at (314) 772-61O0* 
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MONTGOMERY COUNTY VOCATIONAL TRADES PROGRAMS 
Silver Spring, Maryland 

Montgomery County's vocational program features construction and automotive 
projects that featuro live-worlr projects directed by the business community for 
several hundred students per year. Those -hands-on" experiences support class- 
room instruction and are entirely self-supporting, with costs being paid from 
proceeds of the sale of finished products. Students receive school credit for 
work experience and can receive training in any of 13 /occupations: horticul- 
ture, bookkeeping, bricklaying, journalism, public relations, marketing, archi- 
tectural training, interior design, accounting, carpentiy, plumbing, auto body 
repair, apd auto mechanics. 

-• Advisory Committees Largely Responsible For Success ... 

Two Advisory Committees — one for the construction trades and one for the 
automotive trades — serve the program. Each Board is established as a founar , 
tion and operated as a not-for-profit corporation. Each Board averages more 
than a dossen, members and handles program finances, advises on curriculum con- 
tent, supervises trainees, contributes professional services, and assists with 
placement of graduates. While Board membership changes annually, many former . 
Wrd members remain active within the program by serving as consultants. 

Board composition reflects the target occupations and related\profesaional 
skills for the training program. For example, the Construction Trades Founda- 
tion Board is composed of tradesmen in heating, air-conditioning and plumbing; 
architects; developers; appraisers; bankers; lawyers? designers; and realtors. 
The Auto Trades Foundation Board is composed of dealership representatives, oil 
company representatives, automotive/business aasociati n representatives, and 
tradesmen. 

The Boards meet monthly and provide direct technical assistance aa well as 
secure contributions to the program from community businesses. For example, a 
t3rpical agenda of the Construction Trades Board might include: 

\ - review building progress to date; 
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. outline task from present plans through sale of house; 

, secure an outside review of student drawings by an architectural firm; 

. arrarge for interior desirn technical assistance and a loan of furniture; 

. arrange for floor installer to demonstrate and instruct students on how 
to install a. hardwood floor; 

. help plan and promote open houses to assist with the sale; 
, help develop or draft sales contract; 

. help establish a reasonable price range for sale, baaed on material's, 
labor, costs, market prices, financing, and future program needs; and - 

. review the skills taught and student progress during the most recent 
trainirj segment. 

Program Design Rei nforces Classroom Instruction .^d Gets Positive Results 

For participation in the program, students Receive training and work 
experience supervised by tradesman, school crec^'t toward graduation, and leads 
for potential employment. Indeed, 90 percent of the coursework for the year 
takes place "on-the-job" as work experience. Moreover, the on-the-job program 
continues in the suiamer as the School Board hires seven teams of students from 
class enrollment to maintain school buildings. 

Success is measured in several ways. First, a total of more than 400 
students per year are trained through the foundation program. Most program 
graduates find work in the industry; indeed, with the help of the foundation. 
p'-^nt 80 percent of the annual 60-65 students in the automotive program find 
work directly through the Board, 

Success also cin be measured in business terms, an appropriate indicator 
since the foundations operate as businesses. Each foundation remains self- 
sustaining, and each has grown in size, Moreover, each provides several con- 
tinuing training opportunities to participating students throughout the school 
year; the automotive program works on 50-70 cars per year from restoration 
through sale; the construction program builds at least one house per year 
beginning with permit acquisition (sometimes from land requisition) and con- 
cluding with the sale of the residence. 
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Information Is Available ... 



For more information on the Montgomery County Vocational Trades Program 
please contact Michael Wilson, coordinator of Vocational Trades, 59O Stonestreet 
Avenue, Rockville, MD 20850, or call him at (301) 279-3454. \ 
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REGIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CENTERS AND PROGRAMS 
Lo3 Angeles, Calfiornia 



Visualize a school with campus that covers 710 square .niles. That is a 
big school; in fact, it is the largest in the world. This "school," the Los 
Angeles Unified School District, is large not only geographically but also in 
t\e number of students enrolled. For example, there are'more than 48,850 
aecb'^dary and post-tiecondary students taking courses in a multitude of voca- 
tional specialties ranging from aircraft maintenance to pet grooming. 

This is a massive cooperative education program involving more than 200 
industries from the employment community.. One of the keys to the school's 
success is that experienced teachers give close attention to training done at 
the job sifcp whenever possible. This provides occupational trairang in a 
cXasaroom fith state-of.*i.e-art technology available. In some cases students 
who are unsure which career to. choose move through- different occupational 
programs so they can get a flavor of the opportunities available to them. 

Great importance is given to developing good work attitudes. The students 
are briefed at the outsat of the program on attendance requirements ; poor atten- 
dance results in the student being dropped from the program. Many participating 
businesses stress the importance of a good work attitude in the hiring process. 
The lesson is learned because in many cases program graduates are hired. 

Enrollment is open both to adults and youth, and entry is available almost 
any time of year. Students continue in the course until they are "job ready." 
Upon graduation the student receives a certificate of completion on which is 
listed the specific job skills the student has attained. Through counseling 
and job placement, the student is given help in finding employment. 

The Industry Link is V ital 

The scope of the Los Angeles Unified School District would not be possible 
vithout the assistance of 1500 representatives from ; .ness, industry, and 
labor. Sixty^seven vocational business Ivisory committees provide guidance 
and support in areas such as: 
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• helping to establish course prerequisites; 

. donating equipment iand supplies; 

. reviewing course outlines and student objectives; 

recommending potential tea .ler candidates; 
. participating in graduation and student recognition ceremonies; and - 

offering text book recommendations. 

Many local businesses provide instructors^ laboratories, and materials. 
For example, at Northrop Corp. seniors are trained on-site for- entry level 
positions in accounting --d computers. ^Each student spends a total of 160 
hours with a skilled employee. The program has proved to be a success for the 
students and Northrop; Northrop hires an average of ten percent of the 
trainees who participate in the program. " 

Another example of close cooperation between local business and education 
are the Security Pacific National Bank programs. Security Pacific holds 
classes at 32 different locations for more than 1500 students a yenr. The 
students are taught a variety of subjects vrith instructional co.(il;.?;iit time 
ranging from 70 to 180 hours. Students receive a certificate of conj- etion 
from the bank vice president to demonstrate that they have succesafu* .y com- 
pleted theit training. Security Pacific hires 25 percent of the students it 
graduates from the program. 



Linkage Benefits Both Business and Education ' 

The business and education link benefits both parties. The school gets 
classrooms with the latest equipment in a multitude of occupational areas at 
the coat of student transportation, liability insurance, and in some cases, 
teacher stipends. The businesses benefit by getting t'le opportunity to train 
the students so they are prepared to start work immediately in entry level 
positions without further training costs. Further, the businesses have an 
jpportunity to observn the students' work habits. The costs to the businesae:. 
result from the teaching time involved. There are material costs but the 
local industries that participate on one of the 67 advisory committees find 
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involvement beneficial for them, the students, and the overall Qraployroent 
coramuni ty . ■ 

Inforaation la Available ... 



For more information on the Loa Angelea Regional Occupational Centera and 
Programs, please contact Loretta Walker, Room 905, Los Angeles Unified School 
District, 1720 Vest Third Street, Loa Angolas,. CA 90017, or call her at 
(213) 625-6673. 
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